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LIEUTENANT HOBSON’S RECEPTION IN NEW YORK, AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 4 


(Drawn by E. V. NABERNY 
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ENERAL MILES’ holiday tour through a lovely land 


has been editorially described as unprecedented It is 

ideed remarkable But it is not uniqui Onee upon 

time a ¢ tliph sat starme at the strip of water that 

separated hin from a country which, like the other see 

tiot this world and all of the next, had been promised to the 
followers of Mublammad Phen pres ntly he got to work. The 
7 n Which ensued was regarded less as a trespass than as 
t| rival of welcome cuest In Puerto Rico General Miles 
‘ intered me disagreeable peopl There were others then 
h Spall lo Improve thelr manners the Il’ hie ids were ampu 
tated \ drop of blood shed for Allah equals a month of prayer. 
hae ph pre iwhed with a scimiter. But he did not argue long. 


nd which in modern 


Moody has never witnessed a quicker conversion. On the 


unks of a stream called The Great Rivet \l-Ouad-al-Kebyr, 


roography is spelled Guadelquiver—there 


ere twelve hundred mosques in a trice. In the neighborhood for 
nturies thereafter, from three hundred thousand filigree@ pul- 


pits the glory of Allah was daily proclaimed Had it not been 
for Karl Martel duplicates of those pulpits might glisten through 
Kurope to-day But that is aside issue. The point is, that as 
tl nother was once so is the daughter now Andalucia rose 
to Moors as Puerto Rico has to Miles From the one the 
( ent has yon On the other the Stars and Stripes 
W 
PONCE is an old story to-day, vet still a pretty one In its 
history is a fairv-tale which has the merit of being true. — In 
t} years when time went slower, a page lounged through the 
eisut of Ferdinand’s court He was young, impudent and 
il nab vood-lookine \ princess smiled and beckoned. 
ough There and then he was sent to another 
- 1 to a better one, to the tropies which Columbus had 
ma He landed at Boriquen, assisted with easy gallantry 
! iting the natives, assisted also in gathering the gold 
\\ left Between the lines there are two decades 
Meanwhile Boriquen had been christened Puerto Rico Ine 
the page had grown old Whether he regretted the 
Dt s problemiuait Phat he missed his good looks is clear 
fe effort to recover them he took a trip. The story of EI 
1) had not t been told But another st ry, equally if 


{ luctive. Was rent then It was to the effect that 
antanail nearby were the fountains of eternal vouth. In 
those waters he sailed The land which he reached 
Howers that he called it) Florida But of the 
\ And vet, may it not be that the legend of 
; tvpitied fam Ke it was that which he did _ find. 
H \ Ponce de Leon, and it was he who founded 
p 
BISMARCK died not, as has been reported, a fortnight since, 
ly years ’ The death at Fmedmechsruh was that of the 
Duk f Lauer rg The passing of the old chancellor coin 
Wit { idvent of the voung katse1 But his hvure re 
It is that of a giant Before it loomed, Germany was 
He made it a fact Qut of a kingdom 
sed an empire it of chaos, unity In him the character 
ic] eu, Napoleon and Machiavelli met and fused He 
st net! t thre ne, the weakness of the other, the guilt 
In oftiee he triumphed Out of office he wanted 
nes That is a stupid thine to d But who is ever so 
Sa Wise n wisdom of Bismarck was less Teu 
lati His disd f certan meepts Was high and 
| that respect De was a splendid pagan Honor, 
\ to him virtues indeed, but they 








He was a statesman, and more re- 
moves from a saint than it would be convenient to recite. That 
which made him feared was the ogre within him. When he 
oared, kings shook, armies quaked He was not grand, but 
he Was yvreat. 


not pers mal 


BisMARCK made an epoch and illununated it. Satrap and 
sultan in one, wishes were spaniels: he had but to beckon, they 
crouched at his feet. That, of course, was in the good old days. 
Yet recently he declared that be did not know what happiness 
was, that in his life he had not had twenty-four hours of. it 
fhe circumstance surprised lim. It should not have. ‘* Who 
is happy?’ Diderot was asked. ‘*Some miserable wretch,’’ he 
replied. It may be that he was right. The greater the intelli- 
yvence the greater the suffering. But not vice versa. If stupid 
itv hurt, how many would yell? Besides, happiness is what we 
think it is but only when that which we think it is what we 
have not got. There should be something to take its place, and 
there is. Epicurus provided it. He called it Contentment. 
Given that, and the possessor can dispense with happiness 
every day in the year. Its factors are twofold. The first 
is health; the second, indifference. Bismarck was insufficiently 
supplied with the one and totally lacked the other. /imploro 
pace, sud Byron, who, in idle moments, talked Italian instead 
of Spanish. The request was modest; he got it, and so hes 
Bismarck too. Requiescat. 


LIEUTENANT HOBson, in his recent address at the Metro 
politan Opera House, mentioned, among other things, a spec- 
tacle which, from a proscenium window in prison, he had beheld, 
and which it had been authoritatively stated could not be per- 
formed. The prelude lasted twenty days. During that period 
he watched the Spamards fortifying Santiago. He saw them 
fetching guns from their ships and place them there. And 
then, just as though our troops had waited until everything 
was ready for their reception, he saw the unsupported infantry 
advance, he heard the singing of the bullets, the banging of the 
guns, and through it all, through the flanking artillery, through 
the tearing shrapnel, through the streams of fire, through the 
red and white of the tarnished dawn, he saw the advance con- 
tinue, the flight of the foe, the rush of the infantry, the dash 
up the hill, the capture of the fortifications, the feat which ex- 
perts had decided could never be performed. Nor could it 
before. Nor can it be duplicated now. To find anything re- 
sembling it one has to go back to the remoteness of the Fighting 
Fifties and the Balaclava charge. 

PEACE hath her advocates as well as her waggeries. The 
latest is Stanley, who, after the numerous travels with which 
we are acquainted and the plentiful massacres of negroes with 
whom we are not, has recently expressed himself in a fashion 
ideally pacific. The old Conquistador of the Congo regards war 
as a disease which has battened on civilization too long and for 
which he now offers a cure. Simple enough for the pharma- 
copia, it consists in a sextuple alliance between England, the 
Triple, Japan and the United States. An alternate remedy 
prescribed is an immediate and victorious assault by England 
on Russia and France. But just in what manner the latter 
treatment would be conducive to universal good health only a 
decipherer of rebuses Meaty decide. 


LEOPARDI, Who was born a hundred years ago at Ricanti, 
has there been given a centenary fete. It would be interesting 
to know what he has to say about it. No man ever disliked life 
more—no one, at least, who in good prose and sonorous verse was 
capable to giving that dislike expression. He regarded birth as 
an affliction and death a release. In the circumstances the festi- 
val must have assumed to him the proportions of a practical joke, 
ribald in conception and in execution absurd. 


EDGAR SALTUS. 


\ POSSIBLE HITCH IN THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

T the hour at which we write, the State Department has 
not published the ofticial reply of the Madrid govern- 
ment to the despatch in which President McKinley named 
the terms on which peace would be made. Those terms, 
as of late officially made known, were these: First, the imme- 
diate evacuation of Cuba and the complete renouncement of 
sovereignty over the island; secondly, the cession of Puerto 
Rico and of one of the Ladrone islands to the United States; 
thirdly, the reference of all questions concerning the future dis- 
position of the Philippines to a joint commission, it being stipu- 
lated, however, that the United States in the meantime shall 
control the citv and harbor of Manila. If those terms are cate- 
vorically accepted, without any attempt to inject an addition or 
amendment, an armistice will be granted by our government. 
ind commissioners will be appointed to confer with Spanish com 
nussioners and conclude with all possible promptitude a definite 
treaty of peace. There is one modification of our proposals to 
which President MeKinley cannot, with propriety, object. The 
Spanish Prime Minister may say, and, in truth, is bound to say, 
that he can only accept the proposals provisionally, seeing that 
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he is constitutionally required to obtain the assent of the Cortes 


to any cession of the national territory. This is the fact, and it 
is one to which we are estopped from taking exception, seeing 
that our government rests, under a similar disability. A treaty 


of peace embodying Mr. McKinley’s proposals would not be 
worth the paper it-1s written on, unless it should be approved 
by two-thirds of the Federal Senate. More than one treaty 
negotiated by our State Department has been shipwrecked on 
that obstacle, and even one treaty of peace, that, namely, which 
terminated the war with Mexico, came dangerously near defeat, 
for, if three more Senators had voted in the negative, it would 
have been rejected. We repeat, then, that Senor Sagasta will 
have done the utmost in his power, if he says that he, as repre- 
senting the Spanish Executive, accepts Mr. McKinley's proposals 
precisely as they are framed, and that he will do his best to secure 
the approval of them by the Cortes. 

That, under the Spanish Constitution, the Executive is capa- 
ble of giving only a provisional assent to a cession of national 
territory is, or should have been, known to our State Depart- 
ment. when Mr. McKinley’s proposals were made. In view of 
the extreme uncertainty regarding the course that will be taken 
by the majority of the Cortes, the wisdom of granting an armis 
tice, or of failing to insist upon the immediate evacuation of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, is at least questionable. The rules of interna- 
tional law defining the effect of an armistice are well settled. 
The re-enforcing of armies in the field is not permitted, but re- 
victualing is allowed, and experience has shown that it is difficult 
to prevent the smuggling of ammunition under the pretense of 
conveying food supplies. Obviously, too, the strengthening of 
defensive works can go on thro: ghout the term of an armistice, 
for no one can tell what is taking place behind an enemy’s lines. 
An armistice, therefore, is seldom granted by the superior party 
to a contest, unless the inferior is known to have not only the 
sincere intention but also the power of bringing negotiations to 
an acceptable issue. Thus, in the War of 1812, our peace com- 
missioners met those of England at Ghent as early as August, 
1814, but peace was not concluded until near the close of the 
following December. Meanwhile, not only was there no armis- 
tice, but strenuous exertions were made by England to gain 
control of the mouths of the Mississippi, and the battle of New 
Orleans was actually fought after peace had been signed. Spain 
has a much worse reputation than has England in respect of 
diplomatic procrastination and bad faith. Our negotiations for 
the purchase of Florida were protracted over many years, and it 
long seemed impossible to elicit a definite reply from the Court of 
Madrid. We had had a like experience with the same power be- 
fore. During our War for Independence, the Madrid government 
long refused, notwithstanding the existence of a family compact 
hetween the French and Spanish Bourbons, to co-operate with 
France on the side of the American colonies. The patience of 
3enjamin Franklin was proverbial, but the Spanish diplomacy 
wore it out. Ina letter to Jay, he remarked that Spain had 
taken four years to consider whether she should treat with the 
United States. ‘Give her forty,’’ he added, ‘‘and, in the mean- 
time, let us attend to our own business.’’ Even when an armis- 
tice is granted, it does not always lead to the peaceful outcome 
that is hoped for, especially when the negotiators on one side 
are guided by Spanish traditions of dilatoriness and duplicity. 
Of this fact, also, we have a proof in our own annals. General 
Scott’s expedition to Mexico was accompanied by a peace com- 
missioner, Mr. Nicholas P. Trist. As early as August, 1847, 
when our forces had not vet entered the Mexican capital, an 
armistice was arranged, and commissioners were appointed by 
both parties to treat for peace. But the negotiations came 
to nothing. The armistice was broken in September, and we 
had to fight the battles of Molino del Rey and Chepultepec be- 
fore we could occupy the City of Mexico. Here we should note 
that the armistice had been turned to shrewd account by the 
Mexicans, not only in revictualing their forces, but in strength- 
ening their defensive works. Our small army under General 
Seott was, relatively, worse off when the armistice was broken 
than when it had been granted. What is the use of history if 
we cannot profit by such lessons? 

It may be said that the precautions taken by Senor Sagasta, 
the Liberal Prime Minister, in securing beforehand an approval 
of his course from Senor Silvela, the leader of the Conservatives, 
and some other influential politicians, renders it improbable that 
a peace concluded by him will be disavowed by the national 
Parliament, especially in view of the fact that, of the present 
Chamber of Deputies, when elected, Sagasta’s personal follow- 
ers constituted a large majority. That would be true enough 
if the Spanish Parliament really possessed much independent 
authority, and could be trusted to resist demonstrations 6n the 
part of more authentic representatives of public opinion, namely, 
the Madrid populace and the army. Just now, those deposi- 
taries of power seem quiet, but, in a moment, their mood may 

change. It is a knowledge of the dangers lurking beneath the 
temporarily calm state of things in the capital that may lead 
Sagasta to request a modification of the President’s demand for 
the immediate evacuation of Cuba and Puerto Rico. ‘The pre 
text put forward would be the extreme difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, of providing shipping adequate to the quick re- 
moval of troops which in number undoubtedly exceed one hun 
dred thousand. How much ground there is for this protest will 
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be recognized, when the fact is recalled that. alth ugh the f 
under General Toral at Santiago was surrendered on Jul 
three weeks elapsed before the Spanish Transatlantic Company 
was able to embark a single regiment for convevance to Sp 
Aside, however, from. the practical obstacles to immed ite er 
uation, Sagasta must earnestly desire that the great army st 
tioned in Cuba, which still protests devotion to Weyler, should 
be kept out of the Iberian Peninsula until a definite treaty of 
peace has been ratitied by the Cortes Phe presence nh Spain 
of the officers and men, who fought under Weyler in Cuba. 
would immensely strengthen the hands of that General and his 
friends, who are known to advocate a continuance of the war 
Mature reflection on these facts, and on the additional grave 
circumstance that, if an immediate evacuation of Cuba by the 
Spanish troops could be made practicable, it would be needful 
to send thither in the rainy season a large American force for 
the maintenance of order, may induce the President to consent 


to the retention of the Spanish soldiers on the island until a 
treaty of peace has been ratified, provided, of course, that event 
takes place within a stipulated term. Of course, no government 


in its senses would permit negotiations, coupled with an armis 
tice, to run on indefinitely. 

There is one suggestion which the Spanish Prime Minister 
may find himself impelled to make, but which, if made, should 
be peremptorily rejected. He may ask that that part of the 
Spanish national debt, the payment of the interest on which has 
been hitherto saddled on the revenues of Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
may be included in the questions reserved for consideration by 
the peace commissioners. In putting forward this request, Senor 
Sagasta will be influenced by a desire to propitiate the French 
government; it is said to be a fact that French investors, al 
though they own but a few of the bonds specifically based on 
the Cuban and Puerto Rican revenues, hold other Spanish secu 
rities, including, notably, Spanish 4’s, to the amount of nearly 
$900,000,000. Of course, if Spain herself has to provide the 
interest on the Cuba and Puerto Rico loans, she will have less 
money wherewith to pay the coupons attached to her other na- 
tional securities. It is natural enough under the circumstances 
that the Madrid government should make at least the pretense 
of trying to persuade us, as owners or trustees for the islands in 
question, to cause them to assiime the whole or part of the debts 
charged against them. We shall do nothing of the kind, how- 
ever, for two reasons: First, not one per cent of the sums 
charged against Cuba and Puerto Rico has ever been expended 
for the improvement of those islands; secondly, our reception of 
the islands unmortgaged is the condition of our refraining from 
a demand for a money indemnity. If the question of the Cuban 
and Puerto Rican debts were to be laid before the peace com 
mission, the question of the money indemnity to be exacted by 
us should be submitted to it also. On the whole, the less said by 
Spain about money payments on either side, the better for her 
exchequer. It seems to be now understood that, if we receive 
full satisfaction in other respects, we shall not press upon Spain 
the reimbursement of American citizens for property confiscated 
or injured in the Antilles, but shall pay such claims ourselves, 
after they have been judicially determined. 

Assuming that the Madrid government has already sent, or 
will send presently, a reply that Mr. McKinley will regard as 
satisfactory, we must still recognize that the prospect of a speedy 
agreement on the part of the peace commission is by no means 
cloudless. The problem of the Philippines, which has been left 
to the commission for solution, cannot but prove troublesome, 
because the two parties will approach it with conflicting inter 
ests and from opposite points of view. The Spaniards will wish 
to reduce to a minimum the scope of our permanent connection 
with the archipelago, and will strive strenuously to avert our 
permanent retention of even the city and harbor of Manila 
They would like to deprive us of any foothold in Luzon, and 
will endeavor to put us off with a coaling station in some other 
island. Should they be able to persuade a single one of the 
President’s plenipotentiaries to vote with them, they would be 
able to rob us of, practically, the whole fruit of Admiral Dewey’s 
victory, but for the fortunate fact that no arrangements made 
by the commission will be valid, unless ratified by two-thirds of 
our Federal Senate. We take for granted that Mr. McKinley 
will appoint no commissioner whose views of the magnitude of 
American interests in the Philippines and in the Far East do 
not coincide with his own Supposing, then, that the American 
commissioners all vote for the retention of the whole archipelago, 
or, at least, of the great island of Luzon, and supposing, also, 
that the Spanish commissioners all vote against such a proposal, 


} 
| 


we should find ourselves in a deadlock, which could be got rid 
of only in two ways, namely, first, by a second resort to the ar 
bitrament of war, and, secondly, by an offer to pay Spain a rea 
sonable sum to accede to our proposal ‘l here 1s, of course, a 
precedent for such an offer on our part; in 1848, although 
Mexico was prostrate at our feet, and we could have annexed 
the whole of its territory by conquest, we volur tarilv offered to 
pay for its northern provinces a considerable sum, of which the 


Mexican central government stood in urgent need As between 
a second recourse to war and the sale of the Philippines for an 
amount of money which would relieve her pressing exigencies, 


Spain would not hesitate an hour, and it may be that to a solu 
tion of this complexion we shall come at last 
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COMMODORE 


PROBABLE COMMANDER OF A NEW SQUADRON FOR THE ASIATI¢ 


THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO 


Special Correspondence of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
July 1, 1898 


T DAWN the camps about headquarters 
were astir, and a general advance began 
along the main road leading toward 
Santiago. Ragged Cuban soldiers in sin- 

gle file, struggling along under their bundles; 
American soldiers, light-hearted and eager, 
laughing and hurrying forward in great expec- 
tation of the day’s experiences; correspondents, 
with their belongings on their backs, ready to 
walk into Santiago without loss of time; occa- 
sional mounted officers getting in the way of 
the crowd, and over all a vague uncertainty as 
to just what the plans for the day were. 

Grimes’ battery was located on the hill of El 
Pozo, commanding a clear stretch of valley 
about two miles across to the Spanish trenches 
and fort on San Juan hill. Toward the fort the 
four guns were pointed, and around them were 
grouped a number of correspondents and foreign 
attachés, together with some staff officers and 
the gunners. 


(Drawn by CARROLL BrckwITH 


Away off to the right at Caney we could hear 
the opening of the battle—the booming of the 
guns came muffled across the valley. The com- 
mand was hurriedly given to clear the ground 
about the battery—the onlookers took up a posi- 
tion under a tree close to the first gun—and at 
about eight o’clock the order was given to “‘fire,”’ 
and with a roar and a kick and a tremendous 
burst of smoke the center had begun to fight. 
We eagerly watched for the effect of the shot, 
and it landed well in range of the target. Then 
off went gun number two, then three and four, 
and back again to one—following one another 
rapidly, and landing fairly in the Spanish strong- 
hold. We had begun to think there would be no 
return fire, when a queer wailing scream was 
heard in the air and something burst apparently 
right over our heads. Some one yelled ‘‘Shrap- 
nel!’’ and, before we had quite realized what was 
happening, another shell burst in even closer 
range. It was evident that the Spaniards were 
not shooting wild this day, and foreign attaches, 
correspondents and all who were free to leave 
scattered without any ceremony, while the 
shrapnel continued to scream and crack. Two 
gunners were killed by one of the first shots. 


JOHN CRITTENDEN WATSON 


STATION 


Climbing a tree on a hill to the left of Grimes 
battery an extensive view of the whole battle 
ground was had, and from here the sketch was 
made for the picture published in this issue. 

The rattle of musketry had begun on the ex 
treme right, where the Spaniards were making 
a desperate resistance at Caney, and from this 
time on till dark the crackling of the rifles con 
tinued without interruption, sometimes in gusts 
when volleys followed one another fast, some 
times in intermittent rattlings, but usually a 
continuous pouring, crackling fire, sounding in 
the distance like a coal fire which has just begun 
to break through into blue flames. 

The war balloon was high in the air, held by a 
long rope and moved along the road by four men, 
very much as the triuinphal banner 1s carried in 
a street procession. Unluckily, it was carried 
with the infantry along the road, and thus be 
came a target for the Spanish intrenched at 
San Juan. Our men were completely closed i 
by foliage on either side of the road. No Span 
iards were to be seen, and yet the bullets in 
tended for the balloon began to drop like hail 
among the helpless Americans; men fell on 

(Continued on page 9 
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) ! ntingit adr Corin 
t i! notevery mans fortune 
t sit Corint Manila, the Corintl 
of the northwestern Pacific, Spain 
tanchor in those wialet Wil} Soon be dl 
nerican hands Dewey's ictory in Manila 
ha | iup ti ‘ stranye lands and sea 
y kee of America \lready 
Live i ol IViliZatION Wa ‘ r Micronesia 
ind the night of tyranny and misrule is well 
ni ‘ 
following jottings taken from a traveler's 
randa will gi some notion, however im- 
perfect, of it manner of countries are being 
| { up, and what manner of folk dwell in 
t out-of-tl vay corner of the world, of which 
\ rica newest acquisition, Guam in the La 
lror is, as it were, the outpost. The great 
Caroline archipelago tretching as it does for 
aT xteen hundred miles from Yap in the 
“ to Ponape and Kusaie in the east, lies from 
ten to ¢ vel leyrees north of the vast Isiand of 
New Guinea, a collection of reefs, sandbanks and 
coral atolls, which so thickly stud the waters 
hereabout that geographers have given them and 
the Pacific regions of the like tvpe the name of 
Micronesia th sea of the little island The 


Marianne or Ladrone Islands, practically almost 
i prolongation of the Japanese chain, do not 


tl vithin the Micronesian area. Southward 
t Gilbert or Line Islands, at present under the 
Eng h protectorat fillin the somewhat Irregu 


lar outline of the ¢ raphical figure rhere are 
not less than six hundred and eighty islands in 


the Caroline group, nearly all densely inhabit 
The total population is probably about tifty thou 
ind The type is a very odd mingling of the 
black, the brown and the yellow races, subject 
Melanesians and dominant Malays, crossed in 


iyving proportions with intrusive Chinese and 
Japanese blood The dialects are exceedingly 
irious and bizarre in the extreme. The Lingua 
ranca vw commercial language of the archi 
pelago, is the Mortlock dialect, which seems to 
have imbedded in it many Polynesian words and 
forms, recalling the Maori and the Hawallan—a 
wand curious pu to the philologist 


It must not. however, be imagined that all the 
iunds in the Micronesian area are small, though 
none of them come up to Luzon, Tahiti or Hawail 


either in altitude or area The coralline islands, 
illed lakai-mai’’ or blue-rock by the Pona 
peans, are rarely more than thirty or forty feet 


above the sea; but the basaltic lands, such as 
Yap and Babel-Thaob in the west, Ruk in the 

nter, and Ponape and Kusaie in the east, rise 
to an altitude of from eleven hundred to thirty 
t hundred feet. The double chain of the 
Raliks and Radaks, otherwise known as the 
Marshall Islands, is regarded by some peogra- 
phers as an eastern prolongation of the Caro- 
lin The Marshalls are inhabited by a darke1 
Ponapeans, to whose 





race of p ople than thre 
language, however their own bears vreat re 
semblance both in grammar and vocabulary 
They belor to Germany, the obstinate trading 
rival of Spain In these seas 

The special interest attaching to these out-of 














t way and little explored regions is threefold. 
he trouble which arose in IS86 between Spain 
ind Germany regarding the possession of the 
Caroline group, with all its splendid trading 
possibilitie 2. To the archwol the exist 
ence of certain great and wonderful structures 
of stor u n some of the islands to the east 
vard; v in the Metalanim district on the east 
ist of Ponape and upon the little island of Lele, 
to Ualan, otherwise known as Kusaie o1 
Strong's Island 3. To the philologist. from the 
ex eur is nati dialects, hith 
rto all but undeser 1, scattered up and down 
il it ft iit pot showin ecleariy the 
vy progress eastward and southward of the 
M vo-Polvi i i is, frequent incursions 
fr tier " varlike Melanesians from the 
i ever-re irt fiitrations and intru 
s of tl vellow races from th rth and 
I W t lllustrat 1 8s hat ra fusion 
\ x ( for manv ce ul Ss past belWeen 
ra r, ex ! fil istuway, Xl ind 
ut l tory of the panish occupation 
res ul restil to tl student of 
| I md i re be brietly given as 
\ 
W hie t sal nent tween Spain and 
t ! Val n ISS6, t for I al i thie 
i tl iter of tt lal rlain Va 
! S priests of various ¢ i rders 
1 laid wn t I s for v Church 
8 le Cher Wis so raised 
n of priority of discovers The Ger 
ins, for their part, with good show of reasor 
rgrued that for ) in SIXtV Vears past t I 
traders ud very tive in these seas, and 
id esta ‘ ia reat number of stations, and 
id tl elves a i Ss ploneers of \ ation 
it tl ird of t t ee | vsubn i that 
SpaNis \ t roughly cartviul out the 
t ‘ of juestion and formally ce 
ur the ‘ pal ie had to all intents and 
rposes suf! i their title to lapse There was 
riotit Madrid, and the German consular es 
nh Was smashed by an ignorant and fa 
natic mob, of wl probably not one man in ten 
ist notion of where the islands lay 
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Phe dispute, sensibly enough, was referred to the 
irbitration of the Pope, who pronouaced in favor 
of Catholi Spain i costly legacy, if he could 
have foreseen it Phe Germans, under certain 
restrictions, were to continue their trading as 
before, and the little island of Langar on the 
northwest ast of Ponape was thrown into the 
ale as a make-weight 


But German claims were not the only ones 
with which Spain had to contend; and here we 
reach somewhat nice and debatable ground—the 
conflict of the ¢ ipur hin priests an i the Method 
ists of th Boston Mission Dr. Cabesa Pereiro, 
the medical officer of the land column during the 
operations of IS90 on the east coast of Ponape, 
deals with this in the very first chapter of a neat 
little work 
From his own point of view and with full con 
viction, he plainly declares that the American 
missionaries were furious at the threatened 
downfall of the dominion they expected by 
means of the Bible and their schools to establish 
over the natives, and that therefore they sought 
every occasion to sow the seed of discontent 
imong the natives and stir them up to rebellion 
from the very day of the raising of the Spanish 
flag at Not in 1886 and the proclamation of 
Spanish sovereignty on April 19, 1887, on which 
lay took place the foundation of the colony San 
tiago de Ponape, at the mouth of the Pillap-en 
chakola Creek near the island of Chokach. 

Before the month was out trouble was brewing 
lhe Spanish governor, Senor Posadillo, appears 
to have been a man of quick and irritable tem 
per, and imagining that Mr. Doane, the vener- 
able chief of the Methodist Mission, was throw 
ing obstacles in the way of the work and 
wrongfully disputing titles to the land, took the 
high-handed course of arresting him and deport 
ing him to Manila on the 16th of June. There 
seems no doubt that this was all due to the jeal 
ousy between the Capuchin priests and Method 
ists, over the erection by the latter of a church 
close by the settlement. The rest of the month 
passed by quietly, the natives coming in to their 
ipportioned work on the roads without com 
plaint or sign of disaffection. On the Ist of July, 
however, not a single native was to be seen. A 
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message was sent to the king of Chokach across 
the bay, to bring word what this might mean, 
the old chief sending back the reply that if he 
was to lose his life he preferred to die in his own 
house and not in the colony. On receiving this 
blunt message the governor, in great wrath, sent 
out Ensign Martinez with twenty men and an in 
terpreter, with orders to Jand on the island and 
bring in the kihg and his chiefs dead or alive. 
Accordingly they crossed the bay and landed. 
The natives say that the party found all the 
chiefs assembled in the Nach or Council Lodge, 
busy preparing and consuming the national bey 
erages—the ‘““Choko"’’ of Micronesia, the “‘Ava di 
Kava’? of the more southerly islands. All ap- 
peared in a very sullen and menacing humor. 
The proclamation was read, and still the king 
and his chiefs sat sulky and obstinate in their 
places. One, however, rose up and waved his 
arms, probably for a preconcerted signal. Sus 
pecting treachery, the ensign drew his revolver 
and tired, wounding him mortally, and ordered 
his men to fire on the group But in a moment 
i large body of natives, hitherto lying hidden in 
the woods and thickets, burst in upon them. In 
five minutes the lodge was a shambles. The 
timorous Manila soldiers, raw and feeble re 
cruits, instead of using their bayonets, threw 
down their weapons and fled for their lives on 
seeing their leader fall. The ensign was literally 
knives, and the 





hacked to pleces with long same 
fate befell all the party save one sorely wounded 
wretch, who managed to hide in the bush until 
lark and to swim the narrow channel at the back 
of the island, returning to camp with the dismal 
news. 

Flushed with triumph at their success, the 
natives came down and beleaguered the little 
settlement. The tribes of Not and Chokach and 
half the countryside were up in arms, and volun- 
teers came thick and fast from the borders, fired 
with the prospect of plunder, Only the tribe of 
Kiti in the south remained loyal and firm, On 


the evening of the third day the governor, de 
spairing of a successful defense, ordered that the 
varrison should make an attempt by night t 
open a way to the boats on the beach and get in 


safety across the bay to the transport *‘Maria 
Molina.” lvir moored close inshore to the 
promontory of Not. The plan seemed at first 
likely to succeed, and some few men were already 
embarked, when a foolish Manila man let off his 
rifle by carelessness or nervousness \ panic 
irose, and so did the natives, from all the houses 
iround the water-side, and overwhelmed the lit 
tle party The governor, who, though rash and 
hotheaded, wasa valiant man, sold his life dearly 
ind died with honor in the midst of his ring of 
slain. But the Manila men fell like sheep where 
they stood, panicstricken at the sight of the long 


eighteen-inch knives, and utterly unable, man to 
man, to cope with the physical force and dash of 
their savage foes 

About one hundred persons were slain in this 
disastrous affair. The few who escaped death 
tled on board the hulk and there maintained 
themselves for several uncomfortable weeks until 
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the arrival of the “San Quintin” from Manila on 
September 1, with Mr. Doane, returned, restored 
to liberty, and none the worse for his detention. 

The “San Quintin” returned to Manila with the 
heavy news and a punitive expedition was im 
mediately prepared by the fiery Weyler, consist 
ing of four steamers carrying two companies of 
European artillery. a mountain battery, two com- 
panies of native (Manila) infantry, and a section 
of engineers—in all some six hundred men. But 
the Spanish, to their honor be it spoken, showed 
merey and forbearance in their hour of suprem 

icy, and no serious punishment was imposed. 
The amende honorable was duly made to Mr. 
Doane—a man much beloved by the natives 
whose character caine out none the worse for the 
somewhat unpleasant ordeal, Before the writer 
now are sonie of the correspondence of Mr. Doane, 
and, considering all things, they are written ina 
temperate and sensible vein, Odd little land- 
marks to history they are, representing notions 
slightly narrowed, perhaps, by sectarian preju- 
dice, but simple and righteous enough in idea, 
with all their quaintness and brusquerie, 

But, apart trom the odium theologicum, the 
Spanish, be it said, have since had one substan 
tial ground of disapproval which we cannot deny 
them; namely, the visits of sundry whaling ves- 
sels from New Bedford and the Vineyard whose 
owners, ever since 1888S up to two years ago, 
have been continually selling arms to the east 
coast rebels of Metalanim, to the great annoy 
ance of Spanish officials and the great disturb 
ance of order. Sensible Americans all know 
very well that this was merely private enterprise, 
but the sensitive Spanish all along considered this 
as lmplying public hostility, and thus another 
link was forged in the long chain of events cul- 
minating in the **Maine’’ disaster and the late 
American victories by sea and land. Little 
things often throw a side light on history, and 
this is one of them. 

To resume: It was decided to send the king of 
U, and five or six other rajahs implicated in the 
revolt, to Manila. They were, however, suffered, 
after a brief imprisonment, to return to Ponape, 
where they have lived ever since as quiet, sen- 
sible citizens should. Senor Cadarso, the new 
Spanish governor, proclaimed a general amnesty, 
which Mr. Doane feelingly describes as follows: 
“On the arrival of the large Spanish force, the 
new governor came and at once set to work to 
heal the wounds made by both parties. He be- 
gan by offering a full and free pardon to all the 
chiefs, especially those called rebels.’’ Appar- 
ently Mr. Doane is here thinking of the old say- 
ing 





“Treason doth never prosper—what’s the reason? 
When it doth prosper ‘tis no longer treason.” 
For the Chokach massacre beyond all question 
was a cruel and treacherous affair. Mr. Doane 


continues thus: “There, the so-called rebels were 
to meet at my house at old Kenan (Canaan) as 
neutral ground.”’ This was the first point of 


Senor Cadarso’s proclamation, with the under- 
standing that complete submission was to be 
made to the Spanish rule. It was demanded that 
all the rifles seized in July should be given up, 
and that some runaway Manila soldiers should be 
returned.—(Query: Were these the same as the 
seven runaways who, the natives declare, after 
being fed and lodged and cared for by King Paul 
of Metalanim, showed their gratitude by trying 
to murder the old man in his own house as he lay 
on his mats one sultry noon? There seems no 
reason why the tale should not be true. It tallies 
wonderfully well with the creeping and crawling 
treachery and cowardice of the Manila native 
soldiery. recruited from the very offscourings of 
the city Some natives were also to be deliv- 
ered up who were accused of taking part in the 
killing of the late governor. A week was given 
the natives to consider these points. Mr. Doane 
goes on to say: 

‘“‘We went to work in good earnest to save the 
people. War, once opened, meant the destruc- 
tion of all homes, dwellings and plantations, the 
shooting of many men and the deportation of 
many more. We plainly told the people that 
there was no hope for them and the sooner they 
were on their knees the better. Then we pushe 1 
out in drenching rains,threading paths almost im 
possible to walk in, running miles inland, scaling 
mountains buttressed by huge bowlders. so slip 
pery that they were difficult to climb. On the 
tinal day four chiefs came in, One delayed, but 
grace was asked and granted, and the next day 
he came in. The main features of the proclama 
tion were met and a better understanding was re- 
stored.” Mr. Doane in conclusion somewhat rue- 
fully remarks: *‘The state of semi-war was telling 
on us sadly. Church members were losing faith. 
One good deacon. a chieftain of some rank, su 
cumbed to the spirit of the times. taking his 
second wife and returning to his bottle. But 
that deacon and others are now softening 
down.” 

There followed an interval of peace, employed 
in fortifying the colony little by little. On the 
15th of May a military road from the colony 
down the south coast to Kiti was commenced 
and finished at the end of June. The Nanama 
reki or titular king of Kiti had requested the 
erection of a Catholic mission station in the 
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heart of his tribe, with which request the good 
padres of course were very willing to comply. 


It was further proposed to extend the road as far 


as Oa eastward along the Metalanim coast, 
where Mr. Doane and Miss Paliner had a large 
school for boys and virls. 

On June 25 a large body of savages made a 
sudden attack upon Lieutenant Porras and _ his 
working-party of fifty-four men and cut them 
nearly ali to pieces. The cause of the attack, 
the natives say, was the flogging of the Taok, a 
powerful chief of the district, by the order of 
Lieutenant Porras. There was also a_ strong 
temptation to attack the guardhouse, where the 
rations, the liquor, the rifles and ammunition 
were left under the charge of two sleepy, lazy 
and incapable sentinels. Their throats once cut, 
the rest was easy for the foe. The lieutenant 
was cut into a hundred pieces. <A few fugitives 
were protected after the slaughter by the wife of 
Henry Nanapei,a powerful chief of the Ronkitt 
district, and by the valiant exertions of four of 
his servants, Pingelap natives, who each suc- 
ceeded in saving one of the wretched survivors. 
The good Father Augustine and one lay Capuchin 
brother also escaped the slaughter, and very glad 
they were to, find shelter and refuge at Miss 
Palmer's mission school under Henry Nanapei’s 
protection, to whom they found means to send 
news of their perilous plight. A small force of 
Spaniards was sent down to take them off, but 
the natives opposed their landing and beat them 
off with a loss of twelve men. The ‘Manila’ 
was despatched in haste and came down the 
coast at high pressure, with a half-caste pilot at 
the helm, who carefully saw her fixed on the 
South Reef and swam ashore to’ join the enemy. 
The boats of the ‘‘Manila’’ took off the fugitives 
who, weary of their confinement, had stolen 
down through the woods from their refuge on 
the hill, evading the notice of the natives. The 
same day, a sergeant and four soldiers—not 
knowing what had happened—came down the 
coast from Kiti with a small native boy in theic 
canoe as guide. A Metalanim fishing-party met 
them and slew the men out of hand; taking the 
little boy safely back home again. 

The ‘‘Manila,”’ a fine solid steamer, after great 
exertions, was floated off on the night of the 29th 
of June, not without considerable damage. <A 
sailing vessel was despatched forthwith to Guam 
in the Ladrones, some twelve hundred miles dis- 
tant, to send the news as quickly thence as possi 
ble to Manila, and to ask for further supplies and 
re-enforcements. Just at this time, Mr, J. C. 
Dewar’s fine yacht. the ““Nyanza,”’ cruising in 
these dangerous and imperfectly charted waters, 
went on the reefs off the U coast near the Mant 
Islands. She becaine a total wreck; but, thanks 
to the ready help of the Spanish, as well as that 
of some honest and well-disposed natives, many 
of the effects were saved. Soon after, the mis 
sionary bark ‘‘Morning Star’’ came into port at 
Ascension Bay and had repeated communication 
with the insurgents at Oa, which led the Spanish 
to entertain very injurious suspicions of their vis- 
itors, whom, by-and-by, they politely warned to 
leave. Re-enforcements arrived from Manila on 
the 1st of September by the cruisers *‘Velasco”’ 
and ‘*Ulloa”’ (lately destroyed by Admiral Dewey 
in Manila Bay). Five hundred marines, artillery 
and infantry of the line were on board, under the 
command of Colonel Gutierres Soto, a brave 
Cuban veteran. 

The plan of the campaign was, that while the 
“Ulloa” and ‘Velasco’’ were to bombard the 
Metalanim coast by sea the colonel with the land 
forces should make a forced march overland 
from the colony by way of the highlands of U, 
and thus fall on the rear of the intrenchments 
at Oa. But the difticulties of the overland 
march were too great and the invaders turned 
back half-way, returning to Santiago, thence 
going down the coast by sea and landing at Tol- 
a-puel just at the mouth of the Chapalap River, 
near the entrance to the great harbor, where, 
according to native accounts, he fell into am- 
bush and with several of his soldiers was killed. 
The Spanish contradict this flatly, asserting that 
the colonel. annoyed by his ill success, shot him- 
self the same night. 

The commander of the ‘Velasco’ took com- 
mand of the troops, and on the 18th of Septem- 
ber the strongly fortified position of Oa was 
assaulted and, after a stout defense, brilliantly 
carried from the sea; the Spanish squadron skill- 
fully piloted through the narrow and difficult 
passage by a German subjegt, Captain F, Narhun. 
The landing of the storming-parties was sup- 
ported by Hotchkiss and Nordenfeldt guns, which 
speedily reduced the mission house and stone in- 
closure on the hill into a mere mass of rubble. It 
was held by a large force of the enemy, some of 
whom were buried in the ruins. It was very 
hard that the house where fugitive Spaniards 
had so recently been received should thus be 
leveled in destruction; but such is war in its 
grim necessities. Mr. Denar. who viewed the 
battle from the quarter-deck of one of the Span- 
ish men-of-war. has given an able description 
of the battle. The native accounts also supply 
many dramatic incidents. The European offi- 
cers waving on their faltering men, the long 
irregular line of attack breaking and meltinz 
away from time to time under the rifle-fire of 
unseen defenders, the iron showers bursting 
among the forest, a scarlet sea filled with 
wounded and dying men, writhing. kicking and 
splashing in their last agony “‘like fishes in a 
net.” 
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Finally, after having inflicted considerabl 


damage and sutfered themselves some slight loss, 


the natives gave way, retreating into the det 
bush, leaving behind them several dead bodies 
among them that of Chaulik, the chief of the 
League, whose skuil, the Spanish chronicler gl 
fully assures us, at present ornaments one of the 
shelves of the | niversity of Santiago at hom 
It may serve to adorn a tale, but hardly to point 
a civilized moral. 


Yet another day of trouble and loss was in store 
for the men of Spain, before the strong stockade 


of Ketam, a little later on, where many brave 
men and good otticers fell on those two eventful 
days—the 22d and 23d of November in 1890, The 
Spanish on the second day, by a determined rus] 
from the left front, succeeded in taking the posi 
tion, after their first column had been repulsed 
and fearfully cut up on the preceding evening 
War yields us many fruitful lessons, and history 
has taught us again and again the great advair 
tage that native marksmen hidden in the bush 
yOSSeSS OVer revular soldi ry ever so brave and 
skillful, who are all unaccustomed to the tine art 
of bush-fighting. The late tighting around San 
tiago has conclusively proved that Ameticar 
soldiery possess this gift of cool daring and ex 
perience of bush-fighting in a very uncommon 
and remarkable degree. A few trifling skir- 
mishes and assassinations in the neighborhood 
of the colony varied the monotony of affairs 
until the arrival of Don Jose Pidal in 1894. His 
conciliatory policy was a solid success, and the 
natives much regretted his departure in 1806. 

rhe present governor, Don Miguel Velasco. 
commander of the gunboat *‘Quiras,”’ has been 
the right man in the right place, honored alike 
by Europeans and natives for his fine sense of 
right and justice. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that America 
will not refuse to take up the responsibilities 
which accompany the laurels she has won so 
well in Manila Bay. Under a wise and energetic 
ruler the abundant marine and vegetable treas 
ures of this great archipelago might be properly 
developed. Copra, biche de mer, sponges, turtle 
shell, pearl-shell, varnish-nut and ivory-nait are 
the staple products ; and the soil of the larger 
islands is marvelous in fertility. Rich forests 
cover the mountain slopes of Ponape, where 
some valuable timber abounds. The island has 
been called the Garden of Micronesia, but the 
gardeners are few as vet. A firm and just rule 
is what the natives need and want, and annexa 
tion would be cordially welcomed in all the best 
interests of peace and prosperity. What is true 
of the Carolines is equally true of the Pelew and 
Ladrone Islands, for whom Spanish rule has ab 
solutely been barren of results. A rich treasure 
lies at the feet of America. She has but to bend 
down and grasp it. F. W. CHRISTIAN. 


SPANISH PROVERBS 
RCHBISHOP TRENCH, in his book on 
**Proverbs.”” puts those of Spain at the 

head of the list, both as regards quantity 

and quality. Spanish literature, poor in 

many provinces, here excells all others. It is 
computed that there are thirty thousand proy 
erbs in the language, and it is the constant use 
of these epigramatic sayings that gives the Span- 
iard his sententious. dogmatical admixture of 
humor and truisin. A proverb well introduced 
isi nh argument in Spain as a bet is 


is as decisive of 
in England. 

The number and character of Spanish proverbs 
are sometimes attributed to the occupation of so 
large a portion of the Peninsula by the Arabs, 
whose language, like that of most Orientals, is 
exceedingly rich in proverbial expressions. But 
Ticknor, in his “Spanish Literature,” holds that 
the whole mass may have sprung from the origi 
nal soil of the less cultivated classes of Spanish 
society. No doubt there are many Spanish prov- 
erbs which bear about them unmistakable signs 
of their Oriental origin; but Andalusia, where 
that influence is most marked, is conspicuously 
poor in proverbs, while Galicia, where the Arabs 
never attained any footing, is remarkably rich 
and apparently the birthplace of many of those 
current in the Castilian vernacular. One cause of 
the Spanish fondness for proverbs may be the 
limited diffusion of jiterature. The Spaniard, as 
Senor Castelar has said, *‘is not and never was a 
reading man;’’ but a man furnished with a good 
stock of proverbs is, for conversational purposes 
independent of books, having always at his com 
mand an unfailing supply of unfathered wis 
dom as indisputable as anything that ever ap 
peared in print. In “Don Quixote” alone there 
are three hundred and fifty-two proverbs which 
have been culled out and brought together by ar 
English writer in a little book called “Spanish 
Salt.”’ while the collection of proverbs of Juan 
de Yriate, published at Madrid in 1782, contains 
more than twenty-four thousand. 


The Spaniard’s pride in his country finds utter 
ance in many proverbs 

‘Whoever says Spain says everything 

“If God were not God he would make himself 
king of the Spains with the king of France for 
his cook.”’ 

“Every layman in Castile might make a king 
every clerk a pope.’ 

These sayings illustrate perfectly the bombas 
tic nature of the Don. Possibly under stress of 
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The doctor fares badly at the hands of the Span 


ish maker of proverbs 

“The doctor's hand on the pulse foretells the 
sick man’s coffin,’ 

“If you have a friend who is a doctor mak 
your bow and send him to the house of your 
enemy.” 

“God works the cure; the doctor takes the fee 

The lawyer comes in, too, for his share of 1 
proach, but the church fares worst of all 

*Kond of lawsuits, little wealth: fond of do 
tors, little health; but fond of friars Littl 
honor.” 

Happy the house in which there is no shaven 
crowh, 
When friars are around keep your eyes open 

‘A turn of the key is better than the conscience 
of a friar.” 

‘Neither a good friar for a friend, nor a bad 
one for an enemy 

Never spread your corn to dry before thie 
door of a saintly man 

The business moratity of the Spanish proverbs 
is discouraging, offermy little chance of success 
to upright dealing. Indeed one of them says that 
“the poorlouses are filled with the honestest peo 
ple.’ Here are some of their meretricious max 
1mns: 

“Renounce the devil and thou shalt wear a 
shabby cloak 

‘The good man’s son inherits poverty. 

‘Alas for the son whose father went to 


Blessed is the son whose father went to the 


The ofticial who cannot lie may as well be out 
of the world. 

**He who does not lie does not come of good 
blood,” 

“Gold is omnipotent, and the ducat is his lord 
lieutenant.’ 

The magistrate’s son gets out of every 
scrape.” 

He goes safely to trial whose father is a 
judge,”’ 


The mule is such an important factor in Span 
ish life that it is natural there should be many 
proverbs regarding it 

“He who wants a mule without fault must go 
on foot.”’ 

‘It is better to strive with the tubborn ass 
than carry the wood on on back 

“Will he, nill he, the ass must go to the fair.’ 

“The ass knows well in whose face he brays. 


There is a splendid opportunity for some mod 
eru maker of proverbs to fashion a few sayings 
out of the experiences of the Matanzas mule. 

It is perhaps in their domestic relations that 
the Spaniards have most trouble, if their prov 
erbs give a fair picture of their trials. They 
have the true Eastern feeling regarding women 
prescribing seclusion for them as the only proper 
state. Here art ine of their pessimistic prov 
erbs: 


‘Beware of a bad woman, and put no trust in 
a good one,” 
“The best women in Spain are those wh legs 
are broken; 7.¢e.. who cannot go out 
lo love and be wise is impossible 
Mad love I for you, vou for another 


\ boy ‘s love slike water ina sie 

‘Lovers think that others have no eyes 

What woman wills God wills 

Never 1ivise @ Inan to » to the wars or 
marry 


“The day you marry, ‘tis either kill or cure. 
Marry and vrow tame 
Bachelor a peacock, betrothed a lion, married 


an ass 


‘Grief for a dead wife lasts to the door 


The first wife is a broom, the second is a 
lady.’ 

These sayings are indicative of the national 
character lecelt and pine hbeck gallantry Oy 
mignt go on indefinitely, but the patience that 
would endure the strain would need to be pro 
verbial JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD, 
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BRIG.-GEN. JOHN S. POLAND, 
Died August 8 


(Continued from page 5.) 
every hand. Some were ordered to lay down, 
others to advance; some companies lost their 
officers, and from the conflicting orders, the 
excitement and helpless slaughter there arose a 
confusion which resulted in mixing up regiments 
and companies, until the men were leensly car- 
ried along by their own individual bravery rather 
than by any discipline, and in this way they ad- 
vanced through the deadly road in the face of 
artillery, and carried by assault, first the hill to 
the right of the road, and then across the open 
ravine from there,up the hill and into the trenches 
of San Juan, about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

This practically ended the day’s fight. Caney 
had meanwhile been taken, and while firing was 
continued until dusk it was spasmodic; the Span- 
iards had been driven out of all their outer works, 
and had retreated into their inner line of de- 
fenses, taking the battery which had been lo- 
cated at San Juan with them. 

Our wounded began to drag their exhausted 
way back to the hospital at headquarters. Am- 
bulances were rushed to the front, the dead were 
being buried, and evening came on; the moon 
arose, and looked softly down on the ghastly 
work of a long hard day. W. BENGOUGH. 
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COL. M. T. MOORE, 
Third Wisconsin Volunteers 


COMMANDERS OF REGIMENTS ENGAGED AT AND NEAR COAMO, PUERTO RICO 


PEACE PRELIMINARIES 
Avs a long period of uncertainty as to how 


Spain would regard the terms of peace sug- 

gested by the United States, a despatch from 
Madrid, dated August 11, announced that the Cabi- 
net Council had approved the protocol and author- 
ized M. Cambon, the French embassador to the 
United States, to sign it for the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

The protocol is not in itself a treaty, but merely a 
statement of general terms on which peace nego- 
tiations are to be based. These terms, as given in 
the note of our State Department to M. Cambon on 
July 30, are, in brief, the cession of Puerto Rico to 
the United States; the relinquishment of Spanish 
sovereignty over Cuba and the establishment, by 
the United States, of a stable government for Cuba; 
possession and retention by the United States of 
Manila and vicinity pending settlement of the 
question as to the ultimate disposition of the 
Philippines; the withdrawal of Spain’s forces from 
the Western Hemisphere, and the cession to the 
United States of the island of Guam, in the 
Ladrones. 

The details of the peace settlement are left to ten 
commissioners—five from each country—and the 
commission is to meet in Paris at as early a date 
as possible. This body will probably receive many 
Spanish requests which will 
prolong the deliberations to 
an extent that will be try- 
ing to American patience. 
Spain will wish to take from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico all of 
her arms, ships, munitions of 
war, as well as much other 
portable property; she will 
also wish to delay the evacua- 
tion until the latest possible 
moment, unless the threat- 
ened Carlist uprising compels 
her to welcome, at home, all 
armed men whom she can 
recall. 





DUKE ALMODOVAR DEL RIO, 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs 





COL. A. B. COIT, 
Fourth Ohio Volunteers econd 





French Embassador to the U. S., and representi 





COL, C. A. BORN, 


Wisconsin Volunteers 
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Still greater questions with which the commis- 
sion must deal are the future of the Philippines 
and of the Spanish obligations known as the ‘‘Cuban 
debt,’’ this debt consisting of bonds and other ac 
knowledgments of indebtedness, for payment of 


which the revenues of Cuba are pledged. Spain’s 
debt on this account alone is about half as great as 
the entire debt of the United States. 

After the commission’s own work has ended, 
Spain will probably insist that the Cortes, or Span- 
ish Congress, shall review it, the government hav- 
ing no power to alienate any portion of the national 
domain without permission of the Cortes. By that 
time, however, Senor Sagasta and his Cabinet will 
probably be able to say that the territory im ques- 
tion was not given away, but was occupied by 
armed forces, and that ‘‘possession is nine points of 
the law.”’ 

The ways of Spanish diplomatists and statesmen 
of all degrees are more sinuous and perplexing and 
dilatory than any others that the United States 
have encountered in dealing with other nations, 
but it is not believed at Washington that any at- 
tempt will be made to set aside any understanding 
acknowledged in the protocol. That Spain has 
acted through France, instead of directly, is in 
itself an assurance that she will not be untrue to 
ber agreement; for France is Spain’s last strong 
friend in Europe. 


M. CAMBON 
ting Spain in the Peace Negotiations 


PROMINENT PARTICIPATORS IN THE INITIAL NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE 
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JO} WHEELER ON THE 
SURRENDER 
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ng letter, written by General Wheeler to 
i personal friend, describing the negotiations 


| HW AVE received permission to publish the fol 


for th irrender of Santiago and the final capitu 
lation. It is dated July 16—17, ‘before Santiago,”’ 
mtains much that has not heretofore been 

pu head 
We have been very busy and have had some 
hard fightin The men have suffered greatly on 
‘ sunt of the intense heat and terrible rains. 
| n when it does not rain the heavy dews ren- 


the atmosphere sultry and the foliage exceed- 
ngly damp. We have not passed many idle mo- 
ments during the last few days and nights, as you 
may wellimagine. Night before last our open-air 
conferences lasted until after midnight. Yester 


lay ifter working for many hours, we were suc 
cessful in getting an agreement from the Span 
iards. The agreement was made by order of 
Gieneral Blanco and General Toral, the latter 
having assumed command of the Spaniards in 


place of General Linares, whose wounds received 
in the recent engagement incapacitate him from 
acting lhe matter, however, is to be confirmed 
by the Madrid government, and if they do not 
contirm it we will open upon them and they will 
be compelled to surrender. They can do nothing 
else. Our lines surround them, and they must 
surrender, General Toral told me yesterday that 
he would not wish his worst enemy to be in his 
place With a great deal of feeling, he declared 
that his generals and colonels were all killed, and, 
pointing mysteriously to Santiago, he said: “There 
are other secret things which I cannot tell which 
make things very bad. 

I was quite sick on June 3. The heat caused 
it, [ suppos No engagement, however, took 
place on that day and my illness did not prevent 
me from doing full duty on July 1, the day of the 
battle. Nor have I been incapacitated since then. 

‘Since writing the above I have received the 
news that the preliminary agreement we made 
with the Spaniards for the capitulation of Santi- 
ago has been confirmed by the Madrid govern 
ment. The surrender, which will take place to- 
morrow, and of which I will try to write you, 
includes twenty-two thousand Spaniards. 


“We have just returned from the concluding 
ceremonies of the capitulation. It was an im- 
pressive scene. General Shafter and the other 
yenerals with their staffs and one company of 
cavalry marched out of the suburbs of Santiago 
at nine o'clock. They were met by General 
foral and his officers and a body of Spanish 
troops, who formed a line facing our troops and 
presented arms Amid a stern silence the Span- 
ish flag was hauled down from the palace and 
General Toral was authorized to salute his flag 
by firing twenty-one guns. General Shafter 
then gave to General Toral the sword and spurs 
of General Vara del Rey, who was killed in the 
fight of July 1. General Toral marched his 
troops back, and all his soldiers gave up their 
arms, Which were put in the arsenal. After this 
the entire Spanish army, a weary, haggard, dis- 
heartened-looking body of men, marched out and 
were put in camp about a mile and a half this 
side of the town. General Shafter and 1, accom- 
panied by the other generals and their staffs, ar- 
ranged according to rank, then marched into 
town. We were immediately conducted to the 
palace, Where we were introduced to the civil 
governor, all the officials and the archbishop. 
We partook of luncheon at the palace, and you 
may believe me that we did ample justice to the 
meal. Just before twelve o'clock a regiment of 
the Ninth Infantry was drawn up in the plaza 
faci the palace. As the clock began striking 


the hour of noon, the American flag—my head 
quarter flag, by the way—was hoisted over the 
ila by Lieutenant Miley. Lieutenant Joseph 


} 
Wheeler, Jr., and Captain McKittrick. At the 
me time twenty-one guns were fired and the 
band, which was standing directly in front of 
the palace, struck up ‘The Star-Spangled Ban 
ne! lt was difficult for our men to restrain 
themselves at the sight of the flag and at the 
sound of the national anthem 
In the same order that we had entered we 
rode out of the city, leaving one regiment to 


stain the civil authorities 
surrender of Santiago closes a glorious 
chapter in the history of our country. It is 
wit it parallel, It is unique in the wars of the 
wor 


There will be no difficulty in controlling the 





Spanish troops, but every effort will be made to 
ive them promptly put on board ship and em 
barked for Spain, ‘h country they will, no 
ibt vlad to reach after their terrible ex 
periences It is to be hoped that the great bulk 


of our army, including my command, will be 
ible to start for Puerto Rico within three or four 
davs We are changing our camp to-day so as 


to 1 ve w fever infection. General Toral 
stated that the surrendered troops numbered 
twent thre t yusaniad these, of course, 

ure rettv w scattered, 
{ ente { city | was surprised at the 
r of the fortifications They are well 
planned and arranged with great ingenuity. 


COLLTER’S WEERLT 


Certainly we could have forced our way through 
them and won the day, but no one can deny that 
it would have been attended with great loss of 
life to our men 


COALING WARSHIPS 
special Correspondence of COLLIER'S WEEKLY) 


GiUANTANAMO Bay, Aug. 1 


ETWEEN Kipling’s tramp collier—‘'Racket- 

b ing her rivets loose; Smokestack white as 

snow’’—and the stanch steamers recently 
purchased by Uncle Sam to carry coal to the 
warships in Cuban waters there is a vast differ- 
ence, 

‘The liner, she’s a lady,” says Kipling, and so 
is the up-to-date collier when compared with the 
old-time ocean tramps. Officered and manned 
by navy men, and kept in tine condition, she 
often easily passes for “‘a lady.” 

To the layman the word *‘collier’’ implies just 
a dirty little vessel, made to carry coal in the 
same sense that a wagon carries it on shore. As 
a matter of fact the collier of to-day is a strongly 
built iron steamship, as long as many of the war 
ships it supplies with coal. It is fitted with all 
the modern appliances, such as steam steering- 
year, steam windlasses and winches, and a few 
have electric lights and, of course, their own 
dynamos. Powerful engines of the modern type 
drive these steamers, some as fast as fourteen 
knots an hour, and their hulls are so shaped that 
in a heavy sea they ride easily and do not ship 
much water. 

\ fair sample of the Modern collier is the 
United States ship ‘‘Leoni das,’ now at Guanta- 
namo, Cuba, coaling some of Admiral Sampson's 
ships. Built of iron at Sunderland, England, last 
year, she was purchased by Commander W. H. 
Brownson, representing the United States gov- 
ernment, while she was yet on the stocks. She 
was sent to New York last May, and immediately 
put in commission at the Brocklyn Navy Yard. 
Her length is two hundred and forty-six feet. 
She is about as fully ofticered as a fighting ship 
of similar size, as will be seen from the following 
list: Commander W . I. Moore, incommand ; Lieut. 
William H. Elliott, executive and navigator; En- 
signs M. D. Monroe, R. G. McConnell, James C, 
Summers and L. L. Rand; Passed Assistant En- 
gineer Granville Kimball; Assistant Surgeon 
James S. Taylor; Assistant Paymaster Emlen 
Etting. 

Coaling ship at sea from a collier, always a 
difficult operation, is often a dangerous one— 
more so for the collier than for the warship, for 
the latter’s armored sides will stand more pound- 
ing, when the ocean swells bring the sides of the 
vessels together, than those of the single-plated 
coal vessel, and frequently big dents are made in 
the collier’s sides by the fenders or by the war- 
ship’s sponsons. 

It is not to be supposed that an attempt is made 
to coal ship in a gale of wind. If a calm day can- 
not be selected, then one is chosen when there is 
less swell than usual. The collier is made fast on 
the lee side of the vessel to be coaled. Round 
rope fenders, as big as hogsheads, are hung at 
intervals over the collier’s sides to prevent the 
vessels coming together too closely. Over each 
of the collier’s hatches hangs a cargo boom or 
derrick, by means of which, with a steam winch 
chain-gear and iron tubs the coal is hoisted from 
the hold. It is then swung across to the warship 
and dumped on her deck near the bunkers, there 
to be shoveled in by the crew. 

If a warship can be coaled in a harbor like Key 
West, Santiago or Guantanamo, where there is 
very little swell, a schooner is often moored 
along side, and her cargo transferred in much 
the same way 


THE KLONDYKE CLEAN-UP 
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Spe 


the Klondyke, there would now have been 

wailing and gnashing of teeth among those 
who expected a new era to be inaugurated by 
the gold discoveries in Alaska: for the disap- 
pointment at the yield of the new gold fields is 
deep and wide. How much gold has come from 
\laska this season and how much remains to 
come, no one can tell. Miners do not reveal the 
value of the contents of their sacks of dust. <A 
man who has brought away ten thousand dollars 
allows a reporter to quote him as the possessor of 
fifty thousand dollars. For prudential reasons 
the agents of transportation companies under- 
state the bullion they have in charge. On arriv- 
ing in American territory the precious metal 
scatters; some of it goes to the mint here, some 
to the assayers. Some goes to Butte, Mont., 
some further east. No records of the amounts 
are kept anywhere The highest authority on 
Klondyke is Louis Schloss of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company. He tells me to-day that the 
spring and summer output will not fall short of 
ten, and will probably not exceed twelve, mil- 
lions. This is far below the estimates of last 
winter, but Mr. Schloss. through whose hands 
ge proportion of the bullion passes, is proba- 
bly reliable 
These ten or twelve millions have come from 
e original Klondyke district, and mainly from 
El Dorado and Bonanza Creeks. Some gold has 


¢ THE war had not diverted attention from 
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been taken from Bear, Hunker, Sulphur and 
Dominion Creeks, but no large amounts. Forty- 
Mile has not been much worked during the past 
season. <A force of miners has been at work all 
winter at Circle City, and the clean-up of the 
camp is estimated at half a million. “liners re- 
port a yield of two hundred thousand dollars 
from the Minook, though some who have been 
there consider this an exaggeration. There has 
been some profitable bar mining on the Koyakuk, 
and a discovery of a coal bed four hundred miles 
from the mouth is reported. 

On the Upper Yukon, south of Klondyke, the 
yield has been small. Greatly to the surprise of 
experts, the output from Stewart River. Indian 
River, McMillan River, and Big and Little 
Salmon Rivers has been far below expectation. 
On these rivers, as at Circle City, Ramport dis- 
trict, Minook and the Koyakuk, miners complain 
that the ground has not been sufficiently pros- 
pected. It is evident that if rich deposits exist 
there, they require to be diligently sought, and 
that they are not to be brought to light by spo- 
radic surface scratching. 

The Copper River district appears to be a dis- 
appointment. Few of the prospectors were able 
to cross the Valdes glacier, which bars the mouth 
of the river; those who reached the supposed dig- 
gings found no gold. The adventurers who went 
to Copper River are getting away when they can; 
those who escape will not return. 

The exodus to Alaska was checked in April, 
and no signs of its renewal are apparent. Early 
in May, the fleets of steamers which proposed to 
carry passengers to the new El Dorado found it 
impossible to sell berths; in June and July their 
sailing dates were canceled. It was fortunate 
that the gold-seekers were halted in their race 
of folly. Thousands of lives have been lost on 
the Chilcoot passes and the lakes beyond; the 
newspapers have not told half the story. Among 
those who reached the Yukon, and descended the 
stream to the Klondyke, some have found work 
at ten or twelve dollars a day; but others have 
been stranded en route, and are realizing what it 
is to be short of food in an arctic region. Num- 
bers of gold-seekers took passage to St. Michaels, 
intending to pursue their voyage up the Yukon 
in river boats; but when they reached the end of 
their ocean voyage they found no river boats to 
carry them further. The Alaska Commercial 
and the North American Trading Company had 
boats. but every foot of space on board of them 
was required for their own passengers and their 
own freight. There are now in the harbor of St. 
Michaels some twenty ocean steamers full of 
passengers. They are lying in the fog about four 
miles from the landing of the Alaska Commer- 
cial, and cannot approach the shore more closely 
in consequence of the shallows and the grounded 
ice. It would not help the passengers to land, for 
they could not get away from the island of St. 
Michaels, nor can they find shelter there. There- 
fore they remain on board, and sooner or later 
the vessels which brought them and which con- 
tracted to convey them to Dawson will have to 
carry them back to the place whence they 
started. 

This transportation business has been wretch- 
edly mismanaged; its promoters are victims of 
their own greed. Several steamers took barges 
in tow, for use on the Yukon, and lost them in 
storms between Ounalaska and St. Michaels. 
Were the crews saved? No one knows. Enter- 
prising speculators with small capital undertook 
to build steamers here for the Alaska trade, reck- 
oning that they would receive money enough 
from passage tickets sold to enable them to com- 
plete the vessels when their own means were ex- 
hausted. Buyers of tickets were not forthcom- 
ing, and the half-finished craft are now rotting 
on the stocks. 

JOHN BONNER. 


NOTE.—Our correspondents at Santiago, as 
well as personal acquaintances with the fleet, 
insist that almost all published accounts of the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet—our own account 
among them—do unintentional injustice to the 
flagship *‘New York.”’ While it is true that the 
flagship was a few miles to the eastward of her 
customary position—but not at Guantanamo, as 
some correspondents averred—when the Spanish 
fleet emerged from Santiago Harbor, she was not 
only within signaling distance but within sound 
of the first gun fired. Quickly reversing her 
course and hurrying westward, she had every 
Spanish ship and every American ship in view, 
and she took part in the chase with such energy 
that she finally dashed forward at the rate of 
seventeen knots—the fastest time made over that 
historic bit of ocean race-course—and she was 
about as close to the ‘‘Colon’’—the Spanish vessel 
that went furthest west—as was the “Oregon,” 
when the latter’s 13-inch shell compelled the 
“Colon” to surrender. It takes much time for 
a great naval engagement to be fought correctly 
—on paper; but as the ofticial reports of the 
admirals Sampson and Schley and all of the 
captains are now in print, there can be no excuse 
for further mistakes regarding the chase of Cer- 
vera’s fleet. As one able ofticer tersely described 


“The battle was a captain’s battle; it was 
fought under the standing order by Admiral 
Sampson ‘Close in toward harbor entrance and 
attack vessels.” No other flag officer directed 
the movements of the action.” 
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yhotograph from which this drawing was made, and 
ha reduction is appended, was taken on a celluloid 
of a roll of twelve On his way to the rear Mr. Hare 
fell from his horse while crossing a stream, and the roll of 
‘films became soaked, and it remained wet more than two 


weeks, reaching New York a solid m apparently. After 
days of effort the outer portion of the roll was removed 
and the remainder “ developed and printed, 
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GENERAL GARCIA. 


OUNCIL OF WAR IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO 


(DRAWN BY GILBERT GAUL FROM A PICTURE BY OUR STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER, JAMES H. HARE) 
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HIS EYE WAS CAUGHT BY A NOTICE TACKED TO THE SIDE O} 


“CINCH” 
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eer eg OSANG Sam Curtain, commonly 
, ey known as “Cinch,”’ from his 

predilection for that entertain- 

ing game and dexterity in 

‘ its manipulation, as his horse 

= picked its way through the 
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debris - strewn street of Total 
Wreck, Arizona. 
Py Cinch’'s voice could not truth- 

i fully have been called melo- 
dious, and his singing had, at 
times, caused strong words—and other things— 
to be hurled at his head by sleepy cowboys; but 
Cinch enjoved it, and insisted that they did not 
know a good voice when they heard it. 

He rode up to the Arizona Hotel,”’ and, dis- 
mounting, was about to enter when his eve was 
caught by a notice tacked to the side of the door- 
way It read as follows 

Gents.—Whereas: This place has a bad name, 
owing to too promiscuous shooting, and is likely 
to be avoided by tenderfeet who would otherwise 
plant their coin here, it is resolved that no more 
shooting be allowed except in the following 

For cheating at cards 
For refusing a drink when such refusal is 
ide for the purpose of insulting the offerer, 
ng aman a liar or a horse-thief. 
t. For dancing with a girl that belongs to the 
ifter warning 
For stealing a horse, saddle, bridle, o1 


6. For changing a brand or cutting out a 


“By order of Committee 


Cinch read this slowly, swore, and read _ it 
igain. ‘Gettin’ all-fired pertiklar, it strikes 
mit he muttered, as he entered the saloon and, 
nodding to the *“*Doctor,”’ called for some of the 


local substitute for whisky. 


BY J. FREDERIC THORNE 


‘Who put up that out thar?’’ he asked Doc, as 
that worthy placed a bottle and glass before him 
on the bar. 

“C’mittee. Can't ye read?” 

“Oh, I kin read fast “nough, but what's up? 
Been havin’ a revival, an’ a-tellin’ of ’speriences, 
an’ reformin’, since I been gone?”’ 

“Nope. But ther wuz a tenderfoot hyar last 
week, with a whole wad o’ long green, which he 
wuz thinkin’ of investin’, an’ in th’ jollification 
over th’ prospec’ Jake Smith an’ Bill Sexton: wuz 
killed, an’ two er three of th’ other boys branded 
a bit. Th’ tenderfoot got skeered an’ lit out, 
*thout spendin’ a cent ’cept for his board bill, an’ 
th’ boys concluded that this yere wastin’ o’ lead 
had gotter stop.” 

“Couldn't they git him inter a game?’ asked 
Cinch, referring to the tenderfoot, and thinking 
longingly of the ‘wad of long green” in conjunc- 
tion with his favorite pastime, and the new sad- 
dle he wanted to buy. 

‘‘Nope. Said as how he didn’t play kyards, er 
‘any games of chance.’ ”’ 

“Games o’ chance! *Twouldn't a been no 
game o' chance ’f J could a got him inter a 
quiet, sociable little game o’ cinch.” 

“Yer right thar,’’ replied Doc, remembering 
ruefully the last time Cinch was in town, and a 
certain game in which he, Doc, had participated. 
“Yer dead right thar.” 

“Wal, I spose it’s no use brandin’ a dead cow, 
but I wisht I'd a been hyar.”’ 

Doe making no reply to this, Cinch nodded to 
him and with a ‘“‘Here’s how,” emptied his glass 
and passed out. 

He stopped to read the notice over again and 
think of the vanished opportunity of getting that 
new saddle, then swung himself into the old one 
and proceeded up the street, singing softly—at 
least he thought it was softly—to himself, the 
chorus: 


**You work all night and you work all day, 
Sing whoof-I-wee-and-whoof-I-woe ; 
Mighty little chuck and mighty poor pay, 
Sing whoof-I-wee-and-whoof-I-way.”’ 


He had not ridden a hundred yards when from 











THE DOORWAY 


OF TOTAL WRECK 


a house still further up the street he saw emerge 
a dainty figure ina stiffly starched gingham dress 
and jaunty straw hat, which he instantly recog- 
nized as that of the daughter of Judge Williams. 
He accordingly made several abortive attempts 
to improve his personal appearance. He wished 
more than ever for that new saddle, which by 
this time he felt he had been cheated out of. 

She passed him with a bow and a smile, and a 
crisp ‘‘Good-afternoon, Mr. Curtain,”’ while his 
sombrero made such a wide and low sweep that 
it disturbed the nervous sensibilities of his mus- 
tang, and caused that half-wild brute to go 
through a series of gymnastics. Whereat Cinch 
was glad, as it gave him an opportunity of show- 
ing off his horsemanship before the eyes of Miss 
Williams. 

He stopped short with an oath, in his half- 
hearted efforts to restrain the pony, and, dig- 
ging in the spurs, went up the street at a gait 
that was a combination of half-bucking jumps 
and apparent attempts, on the part of the animal, 
to stand on his head. 

After a particularly brilliant feat, Cinch had 
turned his head, expecting to meet the admiring 
gaze of Miss Williams, but instead had seen that 
young lady quietly pursuing her way down the 
street. seemingly unconscious of his efforts to 
entertain her. Hence the oath and suddenly 
applied spurs. 

He was halted again by a hail from the open 
door of ‘‘Dave’s” saloon. ‘Hi, thar, Cinch! 
Want a game?” A strict regard for the credul- 
ity of my readers compels me to refrain from 
mentioning the exact number of seconds it took 
Cinch to accept this invitation and have the first 
hand dealt out, but it was not many. 

Just as he was taking in ‘thigh’? and “‘low”’ in 
the second hand of a game an hour later, Dick 
Peters entered the saloon and saluted him with: 

“IT say, Cinch.” 

Cinch was too much interested in the game to 
pay any attention to this, and after waiting a 
ininute or two Peters again volunteered: 

“TI say, Cinch.”’ 

“Wal, what d’y’ want?’’ he finally asked, as 
he ‘‘skinned”’ over his hand, 
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“HE SAW THEM COMING TOWARD HIM, AND HALTED HIS HORSE TO! 
LEARN THE CAUSE OF THIS EXPEDITION” 


“Thar’s a lady outside as says she wants t’ see 
ye right pertiklar. She asked me t’ tell ye.” 

‘What?’ ejaculated a chorus of several voices. 

“That's what I said. <A lady as wants t’ see 
Cinch. But of course ef he’s too busy a-playin’ 
kyards t’ see her, I s’pose I'll hev t’ ‘tend t’ her 
m'self.”’ 

"Who is it?’ asked Cinch. 

‘Jedge Williaises gal.’ 

Cinch caine as near blushing as his tan would 
permit, and a titter ran around the room. 

“Shet up, ye fools!’ said Cinch, as he threw 
down his hand, and, promising his opponent an 
early opportunity for revenge, passed out the 
door. His brain was in a whirl from pleasurable 
excitement and wonderment at the idea of Miss 
Williams sending for him. What reason she 
could have was more than his bewildered and 
flattered brain could fathom. 

As he stepped outside he saw her sitting on her 
horse before the door, and made a mental note 
that he had never seen her look prettier or more 
charmingly graceful. 

He had walked out of the saloon with a con- 
scious swagger of importance, which, now that 
he saw that he must speak to her, changed to an 
air of awkward embarrassment. There was a 
faint smile on her lips, not altogether of amuse- 
ment, as this knight of the plains almost swept 
the street before her with his sombrero. 

“Ye wanted t’ see me, miss?’’ he asked, hardly 
daring to look her in the face. 

“Yes, Mr. Curtain, I have a favor to ask of 
you.” 

“Ill do anything ye want me to, Miss Wil- 
liams,”’ he replied, his tone leaving no doubt of 
his earnestness and entire willingness to attempt 
any feat in her behalf. 

“But I don’t want to be seen talking to you 
here,”’ she said, with a glance at his tethered 
pony. ‘‘Won’t you ride a bit with me?’’ and 
then, for fear he might think it was because she 
was ashamed to be seen talking with him, she 
hastily added: **I’m afraid some one might over- 
hear us.” 

Cinch had thought so, and his face flushed, but 
lighted again at this, and with a feeling of deliri- 
ous joy at her preferment of him, he vaulted into 
his saddle at a bound. 

They rode in silence down the street, Miss 
Williams evidently intending to wait until they 
had cleared the narrow confines of the town be- 
fore she opened the conversation, and Cinch 
totally unable to speak from pride and pleasure, 
even had he known what to say. He thought 
how the other boys would envy him, and what 
added importance would hereafter be attached 
to him, and regretted that more of them were 
not on the street to see him go by. 

When they had left the Jast house behind 
them, Miss Williams turned to Cinch and 
startled the composure he had gradually been 
regaining by saying: 

“Can you lie, Mr. Curtain?” 

Without having the slightest idea why she 
should, but judging from her tone that she 
wanted him to, Cinch looked at her a moment 
and replied: 

“Kin I lie? Jest try me. Lie? Why, I could 
give that "Nias chap high and low an’ beat him 
hands down. Lie? I kin lie a brand onto a 
cow’s back an’ offen agin ’thout stoppin’ t’ take 
breath. Lie? Why, 1kin—’ But Cincn stopped, 
at an utter loss for words to describe his power 
of distorting the truth. 

Miss Williams smiled at this outburst, and re 
plied: 

' “Oh, I don’t want you to tell a very big one. 









I only want you to 
say that father is out 
of town,”’ 

**Miss Williams,” 
said Cinch impres- 
sively, “I saw him 
ride away yesterday 
m'self. An’ he sez t’ 

me, ‘Hello, Cinch! an’ I sez, 

‘Hello, Jedge; whar ye goin’?’ 

an’ he says as how he was goin’ 

t’ Tucson t’ ’tend t’ some very 

pertiklar an’ important — busi- 

ness, an’ fer me t’ tell anybody 
as asked fer him thet—”’ 

“T see you'll do, Mr. Cur- 
tain,’ she laughingly interrupt- 
ed Cinch, who, in his fervor of 
imagination, would have manufactured a most 
intimate conversation between the Judge and 
himself, though his acquaintance with her father 
had been limited to two chance meetings of not 
above a half-dozen words each. 

Then her face grew serious again as she pro- 
ceeded: 

‘There is a man stopping at the Arizona Hotel 
who has come down here to foreclose a mortgage 
on all of father’s property. Father could fix it if 
he was well, I know, but he is very ill, and so I 
have told him nothing about it for fear of in- 
creasing the fever by worrying him. This man 
—his name is Jackson—is an enemy of ours, and 
is doing it more out of personal spite than for 
any other reason. He must not be allowed to 
come to the house—as I know he intends to to- 
morrow—or, at least, not until father is better. 
I did not know what to do, or to whom to turn— 
we have been here such a short time—until I hap- 
pened to think of you, and remembering how 
kind you were that day my horse ran away, I 
thought I'd ask you if you couldn’t do something 
to help me.”’ 

Owing to her slight acquaintance with Cinch, 
Miss Williams did not know that the dream of 
his rude life had been for just some such oppor- 
tunity as this, and so was not prepared for his 
practical answer. 

He had listened carefully to her every word, 
and, as she neared the end, had drawn one of his 
revolvers from the holster and examined it care- 
fully, twirling the cylinder to make sure of its 
readiness. When she had finished and turned 
half-beseechingly, half-expectantly toward him, 
he asked: 

“Did you say ‘Jackson,’ Miss Williams? It 
might spoil our little racket ’f I killed th’ wrong 
man, y’ know.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t kill him!’’ 

**Eh?”’ exclaimed Cinch, in a surprised tone of 
voice, and bringing his horse almost to a halt. 

“You must not 
do anything so 
dreadful as that, 
Mr. Curtain.” 

“Oh. ye needn't 
be skeered; it'll 
be dead easy. 1 
jest walk up 
him, an’ I says 
says I, kinder fa- 
miliar-like, ‘This 
Mr. Jackson?’ an’ 
he says as how it 
is. Then I ask 
him t’ hev a 
drink, an’ when 
he goes t’ drink I 
knocks th’ glass 
outer his hand. 
He reaches fer his 
gun, an’ I plunk 
him. Simple as 
rollin’ off a log. 
Ye jest go home 
an’ leave it Ut’ 
me. Ill fix th’ 
cuss,”’ and Cinch 
shoved his revol 
ver back in the 
holster as if there 
was nothing more 
to be said. 

Miss Williams 
felt that, in’ es 
caping one diffi 4 SHORT MAN IN GRAY 
culty, she had 


probably created a worse one Cinch's t ft 
no doubt in her mind but that he intended to do 
exactly as he said, and nsidered the matter 


settled most satisfactor 
‘But, Cin—Mr. Curtain, vou really must not do 


inything so dreadful. I would not have you for 
the world! You must not 

Cinch’s tace, which had | tened up at her 
slip over his name and the accompanying blush 


feil again 

“Ye mean I mustn't kill him 

‘Indeed I do.’ 

Cinch shook his head over the incomprehens 
bility of the fair sex, and thoughtfully contem 
plated the toe of Miss Williams's neat shoe that 
peered out from her dress, 

“Ye jest want me t’ keep him away thout 
really hurtin’ him any 

“Yes, if you will be so kind, Mr. Curtain 

“Wal, don’t ye worry yer pretty head ‘bout 
any more. I'd do anything in this world fer ye 
My life ain't wuth much, but it’s yours, ef ye 
want it. He won't bother ve none t’-morrer, 
not *f th’ court knows herself, an’ she think she 
do. Ye jest leave it t’ me, an l promise th’ 
Jedge won't never know this yere Jackson wuz 
in town, an’ he won't be—long I’m due back 
at th’ ranch t’-morrer, but Ill ‘tend t’ it ‘fore | 
go,”’ said Cinch, reluctantly giving up the idea 
of quietly “plunking”’ the offending stranger. 
He would have been willing to kill half a dozen 
Jacksons for her sake without giving the matter 
a second thought 

The recollection of her 
thanks, and the touch of her soft hand as he left 
her at the door of her father’s house, just as the 
dusk was making the distant hills indistinct, 
gave Cinch a peculiar feeling in his thrcat and 
where he supposed his heart to be. 


prettily expressed 


‘*When the short-horn first comes on herd 
He thinks he is a terrible bird. 
He thinks herding is nothing but play, 
But he soon fizzles out on a stormy day. 
Sing owp ah, owp ah—cows away!” 

Cinch could not have been prevented from 
singing, as he rode down the street, if he had 
known that a hundred Apaches were lying in 
wait for bim around the next corner, or had 
learned that the town had suddenly “‘gone pro 
hibition,’ dire as the latter news would have 
been. And it was with a last triumphant ‘Sing 
whoof-I- wee-and-whoof-I-way” that he pulled 
up in front of the Arizona Hotel. 

Doc put out the omnipresent bottle and glass, 
and Cinch, as he leaned over the bar and pretended 
to be carefully measuring out his ‘‘dose,”’ whis 
pered a question to him, 

Doe looked surprised, but nodded his head to 
ward the end of the bar, where a short man in 
gray stood talking to some of the frequenters of 
the hostelry. 

Cinch edged nearer the group, and at a favor- 
able opportunity invited them to join him ina 
drink, including the stranger by a nod of the 
head. They drank, and then the stranger treated, 
in paying for which he displayed a large roll of 
bills—an action which, in that community, was, 
to say the least, indiscreet 

There was some disturbance out on the street 
just as they set down their glasses, and the crowd 
started for the door to learn the cause, the stranger 
following. But Cinch halted him with 

beg parding, stranger, but ain’t yer name 
Jackson?”’ 

“It is,’ replied the man, stopping, and evi- 
dently surprised at Cinch’s knowing his name 

“I'd like t’ hev a few words with ye, ‘f ye kin 
spar’ th’ time.” 

**Well?”’ 

“T can’t talk in hyar. 
Maybe ye wouldn’t mind takin’ a short pasear 
with me. It’s right important.” 


It’s a pussonal matter. 





STOOD TALKING TO IME OF THE FREQUENTER 


OF THE HOSTELRY 
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The man glanced suspiciously at this strange 
behavior of a cowboy 101 to the best of his 

ow led ‘ ul ver seen before then 
iru ny shoulder he nodded to Cinch to 
lead tl va ind Toliowing him past the group 
it th rwa fell int tep beside him as thie 
two were lost to w up the dark sti 

Karl ‘ norning there isa group of men 


ithered in front of the Arizona Hotei, discuss 


Inv the latest sensation 


The body of Jackson, the stranger, had been 
found in the alle ilongside Judge Williams 
house tha bullet hole in the back of the head, 
the pockets of his clothes turned inside out, and 
his watch, money and everything of valu ne 

Whar’s Cinch some one asked 


earch revealed no trace of that individual's 
whereabout, and then two or three remembered 
that he was the last one seen with the dead man, 
Doc, and two or three of the group who had been 
it the hotel the night before, recalled the fact of 
Cinch and the stranger having gone off together, 
t time that any one had seen Jackson alive. 
It would have taken far less evidence than this 
to point the finger of uspicion at the missing 
Cinch, and various little incidents, both imaginary 
id real, were brought to strengthen the inerimi 
nating evidence The only thing that puzzled 
them was the fact that a woman's riding glove 
had been found beside the body of the dead man. 


But ina few minutes this, too, was considered as 


pointing the same way some one 
suggested, remembering Cinch’s 

ride with Miss Williams, that she 

had given him the glove, and that a 
he might have dropped it while ri- 

fling the murdered man’s pockets. 


It is an odd commentary on hu- 
manity, but once let a man be sus- 
pected, and men who have been his 
friends up to that moment suddenly 
remember many things about him 
which they * always considered sus- 
picious,” and are among his most 
violent accusers. They are the first 
to believe him guilty, and the last 
to accept proofs of his innocence, 

It was not half an hour from the 
time of the finding of the body be 
fore a posse of righteously indig- 
nant citizens and cowboys were 








spurring toward the Three Bar’’ 
ranch, of which Cinch was fore- 
man, with the laudable intention 
of making that unsuspecting man 
the principal actor in a “necktie 
party. 

He saw them coming toward him 
and halted his horse to learn the 
cause of this expedition, 

“What's up, boys?’ he hailed 

There was no answer made to his 
juery until they were alongside of 
him, when Doc and another man 
seized his arms from behind, while 
two men possessed themselves of 
his revolvers, he being too greatly 





surprised to resist 

‘You're up, er will be, soon es 
Jedge Lynch gits through with 
ve!” one answered in response to 
Cinch’s repetition of his question. 

What am I supposed t’ hev done 
now 

Oh, drop it, Cinch; don’t play 
th’ innercent 

But tell me what's th’ game 
Y’ don’t even give me a chance t 
look at my hand.”’ 

ve did, yed find it red 
nough 

Whatche drivin’ at? No, hold 
on!’ to two of his men who had 
ridden up and showed signs of a 
disposition to resist the arrest of their foreman. 

F they'll tell me what they want me fer, Ill 
ro peaceable hough : 

Fer killin’ th’ tenderfoot Jackson,” said Doce. 
Ye seen th’ notice o° th’ C’mittie, an’ then th’ 
fust thing ve do is t’ go off ‘n’ kill th’ fust man 
ve tind with a wad, [wan't right, Cinch. 

‘Yer brandin’ th’ wrong cow, bovs. I left th’ 


stranger in front 0’ ‘Dave's’ an’ then come on 
out hyar. I did hev a little argument with him, 
an’ we both shot otf a few words, but ther wa‘n't 
no guns drawed, an’ th’ last I seed o° him he was 
a-goin’ inter ‘Dave's.’ ”’ 

It’s no use, Cinch,” said Doc, ‘‘ye gotter come 
ilong One o° Miss Williams’ gloves, that 1 
spose she give ye vistiday, was a-layin’ whar ye 
dropped it ‘longside th’ remains.”’ 

Cinch started at this intelligence and a strange 
look came into his eves, which the keen-eyed ob 
servers took as an acknowledgement of his guilt 
i lid not say another word on the way into 
town, except once, when he asked where the 
body had been found 

The man to whom he put the question smiled 
sarcastically as he repled 

Ye orter know In th’ allev ‘longside Jedge 


From that on he refused to reply to a single 


yuestion, or make any remark, but the strange 
still lingered in his eves 
is no regularly mstituted court in 
k. and if there had been, this was too 


ise to have been intrusted to it. Judge 
quicker and more effective 
not been universally liked, they 
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would not have bothered bringing him back, but 
would have “held court where they found 
him 

Che sheriff was a weak-kneed individual—an 
unusual thing in that section—and was speedily 
informed that ‘this ain’t none o’ yer lookout,’ 
and meekly submitted to what he was more than 
nvinced was the best way of doing things, 
after all 

One after another of the witnesses testified to 
having seen Jackson leave the Arizona Hotel in 
company with Cinch, others to the finding of 
the body and the attendant circumstances, 

fhen the bartender of ‘‘Dave’s’’ saloon was 


sulnmoned, 

‘Th’ pris*ner said as how he left th’ deceased 
in front o° your place an’ thet he wuz erbout t’ 
enter Did he? 

No. Never saw him until this mornin’ when 
I noticed th’ crowd over by Jedge Williams’ an’ 
went over an’ seed him lyin’ thar.” 

The judge and the rest of the gathering looked 
questioningly at Cinch, but he was busily en- 
gaged watching a spider which was hanging 
from arafter by a slender thread, and, possibly, 
thinking that he might be giving an imitation of 
the performance before long. At all events, he 
vave no sign of having heard this refutation of 
his statement, 

\ few other minor points were attested to, and 
then the judge, turning to Cinch, said: 
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feel might as well be ended and done with, 
as a girl pushed her way to the front of the 
crowd. 

It was Miss Williams, her hat off and hair dis- 
ordered, and breathing hard as if she had been 
running. 

“That is my—”’ she started to say, when Cinch 
interrupted her with: 

*‘Now, look-a-here, jedge, I’m gittin’ tired o’ 
this foolishness, an’ don’t see no use in wastin’ 
so much wind over a little thing like this. I 
killed th’ cuss. He showed a big wad o’ bills 
when he wuz treatin’, an’ 1 wuz dead busted. | 
pertended t’ hev somethin’ t’ say t’ him an’ got 
him ter take a walk up th’ street with me. in 
tendin’ t’ hold him up fer th’ wad. Jest as we 
got nigh Jedge Williams’ house he got kinder 
suspicious an’ started t’ run, an’ I jest naterally 
dropped him. When I wuz relievin’ him of what 
he didn’t hev no further use for, I dropped thet 
thar glove, which I found yestiday. That’s all 
thar Is to it, an’ if ye got ther rope handy we 
kin adjourn this yere meetin’ in short order. 
I'in tired o’ livin’ in sech a dog-goned pertiklar 
crowd, any way.’ 

Miss Williams had attempted several times to 
interrupt this speech, but Cinch paid no atten- 
tion to her, beyond a portentous wink and a mo- 
tion of his head for her to go away. Seeing that 
there was no use in trying to stop him, she had 
waited until he had finished his confession of 

guilt, which she knew to be a lie 
and which, with a woman’s strange 
intuition, she believed in some way 











MISS WILLIAMS TURNED TO CINCH AND STARTLED HIM BY ASKING, 


CAN YOU LIE, MR. CURTAIN? 


**Pris’ner, what hev ye got t’ say t’ all this?” 

Cinch, who for all the interest he appeared to 
take might have been in an adjoining county, 
turned, as if it was with an effort that he brought 
his mind back to the proceedings around him. 
No one, to look at him, would have supposed that 
he was the one most vitally interested in the 
result. 

*Speakin’ t’ me?” he drawled. 

The judge looked disgusted, but nodded his 
head, 

“Wal, ye seem t’ be hevin’ a good time, an’ 
runnin’ this yere game accordin’ t’ yer own 
idees. I don’t see thet I got er call t’ take a 
hand. Jest fix it up t’ suit verselves, an’ don’t 
mind me. Ul be right hyar when th’ time comes 
t’ cash in.” 

““Hev ye got anything t’ say agin what these 
yere gentlemen hes testified to?” 

*Nary word,”’ replied Cinch, relapsing into his 
former apathetic mood. 

“Did you drop this?’ the judge asked, holding 
up the glove which had been found. 

Cinch looked at the dainty article which hung 
limp from the judge’s fingers, and the same look 
came into his eyes as when he had first heard of 
its being found, as he replied: 

*T did.” 

‘That is not the truth!” 

Cinch whirled around with an angry frown 
and a movement of his hand to where his re- 
volver had been, to see who had dared to say he 
lied. 

The judge and self-appointed jury likewise took 
a new interest in an affair that they had begun to 








to have been told for her sake, 
though she feared that his zeal in 
her behalf had led him to carry out 
his original intention of relieving 
her of the man’s annoyance in the 
most direct way possible. 

“IT want to say a word, Mr. Bax- 
ter,’’ she said, addressing the rep- 
resentative of Judge Lynch, who 
frowned at this irregular confus- 
ing of his personal and judicial 
identity. 

**Hol’ on, jedge! °F we're goin’ 
t’ let women folks take a hand in 
these yere perceedings, I draw out, 
an’ ye kin throw my hand in th’ 
deck,’’ Cinch again interrupted, in 
a tone of injured sensibilities, and 
apparently forgetful of his inabil- 
ity to do as he said, 

Several of the men seemed to 
take the same view, and while two 
of their number attempted to in- 
duce Miss Williams to go home, 
the rest, with Cinch among them, 
mounted their horses and rode 
slowly out of town toward a tree 
which had come to be used in all 
of Judge Lynch’s ceremonies. 

In all that party there was only 
one man who did not seem to ap- 
preciate the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. He, with his arms tied be- 
hind him, his hat set jauntily on 
the back of his head, riding his 
last ride, and taking his last view 
of the blue sky overhead and the 
long stretches of grass beneath, 
lifted his voice in song, with a lilt 
to the tune, and a care-free tone in 
his voice that made the words jar 
on the ears of his listeners, who, if 
he did not, felt a tinge of sorrow 
over what they considered the 
necessity of their action. He had 
been a friend, a good one, to more 
than one among them, and now 
and then, as one of them glanced 
at him, an odd sensation came in 
the posseman’s throat as he thought 
of how soon that man riding there, singing with 
such apparent light-heartedness, would be a foul 
object hanging at the end of a rope. 

But Cinch thought of none of this, or, if he 
did, his hard life had made him a Stoic, and he 
caroled forth the words: 

‘‘Now you take one of these shorthorn curs, 

Give him a Texas saddle and a pair of spurs, 

A broad-brimmed hat and an old Spanish hoss, 

He’ll swear by Jingo, he’s been a boss. 

Sing owp ah, owp ah—cows away!”’ 





“Shet up! can’t ye?’’ growled one of the men, 
with a harshness he did not feel; ‘‘hain’t ye got 
no idee o’ decency?” 

But the man with his arms bound paid no at- 
tention to this remonstrance, and launched into 
the next verse: 

“Oh, these shorthorn chaps of which I tell 

Rather than work with one I'd sooner be in 

ell. 

Though many may have some very good faults, 

They curse their grub and damn their horse. 

Sing owp ah, owp ah—cows away 3 


The singing seemed to make the rest of the men 
even more moody and gloomy. Not one of them 
but wished he was not there. 

Soon “‘the Tree’? came in sight, and, almost 
unconsciously, the men slackened the speed of 
their horses. They seemed to want to give this 
man, who had been their comrade, as many of 
the few minutes of life remaining as they possi- 
bly could, without relenting from what they felt 
to be justice and their duty. 
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Cinch noticed this, and was anxious to relieve 
them as much as possible, to get it over with for 
their sakes. 

You think a man would not feel so, but be more 
inclined to think bitterly of his executioners? 

You have not known these men. 

Cinch touched his pony with his heels, forcing 
him into a canter, as he said: 

“Come on, boys. Thar’s no use makin’ th’ trail 
long. I've got a longer one to start on, an’ I 
might es well pull stakes.” 

Silently the men increased their speed to equal 
his, and not another word was spoken until they 
reached the tree. 

Then, still in silence. one of the men took a 
new rope from the pommel of his saddle, and, 
climbing the tree, made it fast to a long limb 
that stretched, like a hand in benediction, over 
the doomed man’s head. 

The end of the noose hung just below Cinch’s 
shoulders, as he sat his horse and watched the 
preparations for the final act on this earth’s 
stage in which he was to take part. 

Baxter rode up, and with tingers that had never 
trembled on trigger, but were now as nervous as 
a woman's, he adjusted the fatal loop. 

He was untying the red bandana from about 
his own neck, with which to hide the light of day 
forever from those quiet gray eyes, when Cinch 
interrupted him with: 

“No! Don’t do that, old man.”’ 

Baxter cleared his throat, coughed. shoved his 
hat on the back of his head, wiped his forehead, 
looked up at the sky, around at the wide stretch 
of prairie, at his horse’s head, at his companions, 
and finally, reluctantly, at Cinch. Then he 
cleared his throat again. 

“Cinch, old man, ye onderstand how ‘tis, don’t 
ye? We hate like hell t’ do it. I—I—why didn't 
ye let th’ cussed tenderfoot alone? Ain't a man 
here as wouldn't hev let ye hev any money ye 
wanted, ’f he had it. Hang it all. Cinch! what 
made ye do it? I feel like ‘pologizin’ t’ ye, an 
shakin’ yer hand, even *f ye did kill th’ blame 
maverick, ‘stead o’—o’ doin’ what we gotter do. 
(n’ I know all th’ boys feel th’ same way. How 
somever, I s’pose it’s gotter be done.” 


Miss Williams stood in the road, watching the 
disappearing cavalcade, with the tears running 
down her cheeks, and an awful feeling that she 
was the one who was responsible for the death of 
the man who was going so bravely to meet it as 
a result of his espousing her cause. 
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**Did he do it, miss?” 

The girl turned, and looked up into the face of 
the one of Cinch’s cowboys who had accompanied 
him into town 

“I'm a—afraid he—did,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘but he 
did it for me, and not for that hateful man’s 


money. I—I asked him to keep the man from 
bothering me, but not to k—kill him, and he said 
he wouldn't, and now he did, and they're going 


to hang him for it. Oh—it’s all my fault!’ and 
Miss Williams relapsed into tears again. 

Cinch told ye he wouldn't kill th’ cuss 
asked the cowboy, who was known by the 
euphonious title of ‘‘Shorty’’ Sampson. 

*Ye—es. But he did.”’ 

‘Not by a derned sight Cinch never went 
back on his word t’ man er woman, an’ if he said 
he wouldn't, he didn't.’ 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
they heard a pounding of hoofs, and a score of 
the men of the *‘Three Bar”’ outfit swept into the 
street, and recognizing Shorty, reived in their 
horses long enough to demand breathlessly 

‘*Whar’s Cinch?” 

“They're takin’ him out ter ‘th’ Tree,’ an 

The men waited for no more, but, bending 
again over their horses’ necks, they dug in theit 
spurs the full length and took up the pursuit, 
Shorty not a hundred yards behind, he having 
only stopped long enough to shout to Miss Wil 
Jiams, as he flung himself into his saddle 

‘We'll save him!” 

The rescuers had not many seconds to spare 
The hands were already on the rope when *‘Bill, 
as spokesman, rode up and shouted: 

“Hol? on thar!”’ 

The rope slackened again as Baxter turned in 
quiringly around. 

**We've come arter him,” said Bill. Thar be 
reasons why this ceremony can’t percede. 

“What?” 

*‘Wal, as near as I kin calkilate,”’ casting his 
eye over the party of “Three Bar’’ cowboys, 
"bout twenty.” 

“But he’s murdered 

‘Not by a sight! Cinch may hev killed 
his man, but he never murdered no one, an’ it 
won't be healtiy fer any one as says he hes!” 

“But—”’ 

“We ain't here t’ argify. Air ye goin’ t’ give 
him up, er ain’t ye?’’ asked Bill, threateningly. 

Cinch caught sight of still another approach- 
ing figure, and he broke in with: ‘‘Never mind, 
boys. I’m jest es much ‘bliged, but ye might es 
well let th’ perceedings perceed.”’ 
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1 guess we'll wait, a st what she’s t 
Say remarked Baxter il th t 1 
for any diversion, 

ist as the girl reined it pantir hor 
alongside Bill, and looked it ringly fre 
to Baxter, the horse of st ‘ one f the 
ind the only one who had seemed at all anxiou 
to hurry matters, reared, and nearly unseated it 
rider. 

In his efforts to quiet the rute sol t , fi 
from the pocket of the mat haps nd lay 
gvlistening in the sun at the feet of Miss W 








liams’ horse. 
It was a gold watch 


Without a moment's hesitation, Steve whirled 


his horse about, and, digging in the spurs nt 
low to escape the bullets which the keen-eye 
ind quick-witted Bill sent after him, a hout 


ing to his men to follow, he spurred in pursuit 
Suddenly, before half of the men realized what 


had happened, the fleeing man threw up his ar 
and fell heavily to the ground 
Che return journey partook of the nature of a 


triumphal procession, in which it was difficult to 
tell whether the *‘Three Bar’’ outfit or the poss 
who had been relieved of their w pleasant luty 
were the more hilarious at the turn affairs had 
taken 

In response to a chorus of queries and exclama 
tions, Cinch—with a side glance at Miss Williams 
who, with bright eves and reddening cheeks, rod 
by his side—ex plained why he had taken the guilt 


upon himself 


It was jest thisaway, boy When ve told 
me "bout thet glove bein’ found ‘long le th dead 
man, | feared as how Miss Williams war mixed 
up in his takin’ off, someway, an’ ye had been 


vittin’ so all-fired pertiklar lately, with yer no 
tices, an’ C’mittees, an’ sech stuff, thet I didn’t 
know but thet maybe ye might want t’ hang /e? 
Il hed told her I'd stan’ by her t’ th’ end in’ I 
done it, thet’s all. My life ain’t so derned vally 
ble thet I'd let a little thing like bein’ hung stand 
in th’ way o’ savin’ her \ gal’s good name i 
wuth more’n th’ life 0’ a no ‘count cuss like me 
any way. This hyarlifeo’ ourn’sonly good fer what 
we git out o’ it, an’ ye all know thet this purty 
gal hyar is all as makes th’ old Jedge’s life wuth 
livin’, an’ thet her dainty little figger a-goin 
along th’ street hes made us all better men jest 
fer lookin’ at it. She’s one o’ God's picters, an 
Cinch—wal, es my ol’ mother used to say ‘bout 
a no count feller, he jest “"cumbers th’ groun’,”’ 
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Secretary of 


RETARY OF WAR LEWIS HARVEY FINNEY 


Secretary Alger without first seeing Mr. Mason 
is next to impossible, as even Congressmen and 
high military officers have learned by experi 
ence: yet the young man seems not to make 
enemies for himself in his efforts to protect his 
chief, 


LEWIS HARVEY FINNEY, Jk... secretary to the 
Secretary of the Navy, John D. Long, was born 
in Powhatan County, Virginia, December 14, 
I867. He was educated at home by a private 
tutor, and at the age of fifteen went to Rich 
mond, Va., and entered upon a business career 
rom messenger in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission he has, by his own efforts, worked 
his way to the position which he now holds 

Mr. Finney entered the Navy Department as 
private secretary to Assistant Secretary James 
R. Soley under the Harrison Administration. 
He remained with the assistant secretary during 
his term of office, and upon Mr. Herbert's taking 
charge of the Department was temporarily de- 


‘ 


probably not so much as thought of. To the sim- 
ply human eye, however, the prevalent manner 
toward beggars is a striking thing; 1t is signifi 
cant of so much, 

Obviously it is not easy to reply except by the 
intelligible act of giving. We have not, for ex 
ample, the ingenuous simplicity that marks the 
caste that answers, in Italy, more or less to that 
of Vere de Vere. An elderly lady on her slow 
way from her very ancient ancestral palazzo to 
the village, and accustomed to meet, empty 
handed, a certain number of beggars, answers 
them by a retort which would be, literally trans 
lated, **Excuse me, dear, I, too, am a poor devil.” 
and the last word she naturally puts into the 
feminine, 

Moreover, the sentence is spoken in all the 
familiarity of the local dialeect—a dialect that 
puts any two people at once upon equal terms as 
nothing else can do it. Would it were possible to 
present the phrase to English-speaking readers in 
all its own helpless good-humor. The excellent 
woman who uses it is practicing no eccentricity 
thereby, and raises no smile. It is only in an- 
other climate, and amid other manners, that one 
cannot recall it without a smile. Toa mind with 
a lively sense of contrast it is not a little pleasant 
to imagine an elderly lady of corresponding sta 
tion in England replying so to importunities for 
alms: though we have nothing answering to the 
good fellowship of a broad patois used currently 
by rich and poor, and yet slightly grotesque in 
the case ot all speakers—a dialect in which, for 
example, no sermon is ever preached, and in 
which no book is ever printed, except for fun: a 
dialect ‘familiar, but by no means vulgar."” Be- 
sides, even if our Englishwoman could by any 
possibility bring herself to say to a mendicant, 
**Excuse me, dear, I, too, am a poor devil,” she 
would still not have the opportunity of putting 
the last word punctually into the feminine, which 
does so complete the character of the sentence. 

The phrase at the head of this column is the far 
more graceful phrase of excuse customary in the 
courteous manners of Portugal. Amd every 
where in the South. where an almost well- 
dressed old woman who suddenly begins to beg 
from you when you least expected it, calls vou 
“my daughter,” you can hardly reply without 
kindness. Where the tourist is thoroughly well 
known, doubtless the company of beggars are 
used to savage manners in the rich; but about 
the byways and remoter places there must still 
be some dismay at the anger. the silence, the 
indignation, and the inexpensive haughtiness 
wherewith the opportunity of almsgiving is re 
ceived by travelers. 

In nothing do we show how far the West is 
from the East so emphatically as we show it by 
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tailed for duty in his office; a few days later he 
Was appointed private secretary to Mr. Herbert 
and served with him during the four years of his 
administration. He was retained by Mr. Long. 
who was glad to avail himself of his experienced 
services 
The visitors who have business with the Seer 

tary of the Navy are all received by Mr. Finney, 
who isa man of fine address, pl “SIN persc nality, 
and that quickness of perception which enables 


him to determine almost at a glance the degree 


* of inportance attaching to the business of his 


interviewer. He is of great assistance to the 
Secretary by reason of his familiarity with 
Department routine and precedent, and, by re 
heving him from the necessity of seeing any one 
whose business can be attended to DY oth otti 
cials of the Department, preserves the Secre 
tary s time for more Important matters. 

Mr. Finney is a graduate of Columbian Uni 
versity Law School, and has also found time for 
successful lecturing. 





our lofty ways toward those who so manifestly 
put themselves at our feet. It is certainly not 
pleasant to see them there: but silence or a 
storm of impersonal protest—a protest that ap 
peals vaguely not to the beggats but to some not 
Impossible police—does not seem the most appro- 
priate manner of rebuking them. We Northern 
people have, it may be, a scruple on the point of 
human dignity, compromised by the entreaty 
and the thanks of the mendicant; but we have 
a strange manner of vindicating that dignity 
when we refuse to man, woman or child the 
recognition of a simple human word. Nay, our 
offense is much the greater of the two. It is not 
merely a rough and contemptuous intercourse, it 
is the refusal of intercourse—the last outrage. 
How do we propose to redress those conditions 
of life that annoy us when brother whines, if 
we deny the presence, the voice and the being of 
this brother, and if, because fortune has refused 
him money, we refuse him existence? The men- 
tion of self-respect (the lack of which we charge 
against the mendicant) suits ill the man who has 
the habit of not replying by word or sign to any 
cieature that addresses him, 

We take the matter too seriously, or not seri 
ously enough, to hold it in the indifference of the 
wise. ‘‘Have patience, little saint,” is a phrass 
that might teach us the cheerful way to endure 
our own unintelligible fortunes in the midst, say. 
of a population of a hill-village among the most 
barren of the Maritime Alps, where luts of stone 
stand among the stones of an unclothed earth, 
and there is no sign of daily bread. The people. 
albeit unused to travelers, yet know by instinct 
what to do, and beg without the delay of a mo- 
ment as soon as they see your unwonted figure; 
the younger creatures only looking wt you with 
out any reference to themselves, us though they 
were invisible and you only to be seen—the ex 
pression which is so curious in the faces and a 
tions of the wild. Let it be taken for granted 
that you give all you can; some form of refusal 
becomes necessary at last, and the gentlest—it Is 
worth while to remenber—is the most effectual 
An indignant tourist. one who to the portent of a 
puggaree which, perhaps, he wears on his hat 
adds that of ungovernable rage, is so wild a vis! 
tor that no attempt at all is made to understand 
him; and the beggars beg, dismayed but un 
alarmed, uninterruptedly, without a pause or a 
conjecture. They beg by rote, thinking of som«¢ 
thing else, as occasion arises, and all indifferent 
to the violence of the-rich. 

It is the merry beggar who has so lamentably 
disappeared. If a beggar is still merry any 
where, he hides away what it would so chet 
and comfort us to see he practices not merely 
the conventional seeming, which is hardly 
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tended to deceive, but a more subtle and dra- 
matic kind of semblance, of no good influence 
upon the morals of the road The last of the 
merry beggars must have been Spanish, unless 
Mr. Zangwill’s admirable ‘‘Schnorrers”’ were the 
survivors. But even the King of the Sehnorrers 
was not so frankly disentangled from the things 
of this world as we could wish to see a whole- 
hearted mendicant. He bore the responsibilities 
of his system, and did not k2ep that liberty of 
unstable balance whereby an unattached creat- 
ure can go in a new direction with a new wind. 
The merry beggar was the only adventurer free 
to yield to the lighter touches of chance, the 
touches that a habit of resistance has made im- 
perceptible to the stable social world. 

The visible figure of the unfettered madman 
sprinkled our literature with mad songs, and 
even one or two poets of to-day have, by tradi- 
tion, written them; but that wild source of in- 
spiration has been stopped; it has been built 
over, imprisoned, led underground. The light 
melancholy and the wind-blown joys of the song 
of the distraught, which the poets were once in- 
genious to capture, have ceased to sound one note 
of liberty in the world’s ears. But it seems that 
the grosser and saner freedom of the happy beg- 
gar Is still the subject of a Spanish song. 

That song is gay, not defiant; it is not an out- 
law’s, or a robber’s; it is not a song of violence 
or fear. It is the random trolling note of a man 
who owes his liberty to no disorder, failure or ill- 
fortune, but takes it by choice from the volun- 
tary world, enjoys it at the hand of unreluctant 
charity; who twists the world with its own 
choice of bonds, but has not broken his own by 
force. It seems, therefore, the song of an un 
mingled liberty of movement, light enough for 
the puffs of a zephyr chance. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 


A PROBABLE MEMBER OF THE 
PEACE COMMISSION 


O CONVINCED are Washington political 
and ofticial circles that Spain has accepted 
our peace terms in good faith, that the 
possible personnel of the American portion 

of the Peace Commission is the leading subject of 
conversation. Many prominent Senators, Repre- 
sentatives and jurists have been named, by ru- 
mor, for places in the Commission, but it is 
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agreed that the pres 
ent Secretary of State 
will undoubtedly be 
a member, and that 
the appointment will 
give him honorable 
excuse, which he has 
longed for, to retire 
from the State De 
partment. 

Secretary Day will 
retire with the en 
viable honor of hav- 
ing occasioned more 
pleasing surprise than 
any of his predeces- 
sors. He was not an 
office-seeker,. either 
by necessity or choice. 
President McKinley 
knew him as an hon 
est man and an able 
lawyer, and is_ be- 
lieved to have at one 
time selected him for 
the position of At- 
torney-General. Soon 
after the inaguration 
it became known that 
the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Sherman, needed 


an assistant who 
should possess high 
qualifications ; Mr. 


Day accepted the po- 
sition and discharged 
its duties so ably that 
he became Mr. Shet 
man’s successor. He 
had no special know]- 
edge of foreign af 
fairs, nor any of the 
specious and round 
about methods be 
lieved to be necessary 
in the discussion of 
international ques- 
tions, yet his ordinary legal method, assisted by 
his natural directness, frankness and tact. has 
enabled him to discharge some unexpected and 
trying duties with high credit to himself and his 
country and at the same time to command the 
respect of his opponents. He has no taste for 
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the formalities of official life nor for the activi 
ties of Washington society, and his friends insist 
that he will not be entirely happy until he can 
again give his entire time to his legal practice, at 
which he has always been successful and in 
which a great future is assured him 


by PETER NEWEL|I 
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THE AMATEUR ON 


FIELD AND WATER 


WHat shall one sav of some of the 
ful words regarding a man who 


is dol i world of vod to American 
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(Again, men supposably equipped with a fair 
knowledge of college rowing, and with oppor- 
tunities for judging and understanding college 
contests and politics, have stated, since the con- 
clusion of the race at Saratoga and Pennsy!- 
vania’s victory, that the whole thing was put up 
between the coaches—that Pennsylvania was to 
be allowed to lead for the greater part of the 
race and then Cornell was to go out and catcn 
them—that all would have come out just so, and 
the end have been a close race, with Cornell win- 
ning, had it not been for one of the coaches for- 
getting his agreement with the others, and that 
that is “the whole truth of that race.’’ How 
much such men thought the collegians were 
involved in this they seemed unwilling to state, 
but that it was more or less winked at in higher 
quarters they seemed sure. 

Now all this is imaginative and docs not go to 
show that our athletics are rotten or honey- 
combed with professionalism or anything of the 
kind; for they are not, and the instances of any- 
thing like cheating are so few and the opinion 
of those whose worth anything so 
strongly against the professional stripe, that the 
chances of its existence are small indeed, But 
it does go to show that there is a large element 
with us that can understand partisanship thor- 
oughly but cannot grasp the idea of any man 
caring for sport for its own sake. They do not 
see how a man can coach a crew or a team ora 
nine for the same reason that he would go shoot- 
ing or fishing. Then there isa class, much lower 
than these in the sporting strata, wlo cannot com- 
prehend even the partisanship, much less the 
sport. These are they who think that intercol- 
legiate fgotball matches and ball games are 
plaved for what there is in them—that the 
money taken in at the gate goes in some way 
into the pockets of the players, and that games 
are not played on their merits but in such a way 
as to necessitate extra matches. These people, 
as a rule, believe that no man would play polo or 
football unless he received good pay for doing it, 
and this class naturally does not have any very 
material effect upon gentlemanly sport in this 


view is 


cr nntry 

But the talk of such men, and the charges of 
those who impute the lowest and most mercen- 
ary motives to every man connected with ama- 
teur sport in this country, does have a most seri- 
ous effect upon the standing of amateur athletics 
in the general community and the reputation of 
our athletes in college quarters abroad. When, 
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for instance, a representative of a Pacific coast 
university, after a visit to the East, makes whole- 
sale charges of professionalism against all the 
Eastern universities—tells the tale of men being 
taken to college for athletic attainments only and 
attending no recitations—and his words are gen- 
erously aired in all the newspapers, it is not as- 
tonishing that a challenge, at that time in 
the hands of English universities, was declined. 
It did not make so much difference to them 
whether the charges were true or not, so long 
as there were such charges and such feeling 
possible as should give rise to those charges. 
It made American college athletics distasteful 
in the sight of gentlemen. 


Golf and the war have combined to 
knock the interest in the early tennis of 
this season into the traditional cocked 
hat. Where the names of the great wielders of 
the racket were usually familiar to the ear of the 
outsider long before the Newport championship 
loomed up, this year many of the names are still 
strange to the non-tennis man, while the old to 
be found are names on the muster rolls of the 
army. The columns of golf almost dwarf the 
list of tennis events. But all this is not saying 
that we are not having, and likely to have, some 
strong tennis before the season ends. Some of 
the successors of Wrenn, Larned, Hovey and 
Hobart will yet make good the courts they are 
undertaking to fill. 

Thus far some of the men most prominently 
appearing above the heads of their fellows are 
Ware, Whitman, Fischer, Millett, Davidson, 
George Wrenn and Forbes. Whitman, by get 
ting into shape rather earlier than the rest, ran 
away with the Middle States championship, 
although Millett gave him a tussle for the final. 
In Canada, Ware had the satisfaction of turning 
the tables, defending his title there successfully. 
Forbes defeated Collins in the Western. Hobart 
and Paret, who have done so well abroad, are 
promising to be on hand for Newport, and if 
they do, will add greatly to the interest. Hobart 
has long been a favorite with so many and so 
fancied in many a year gone by as a winner on 
those casino courts that all would be more than 
pleased to see him take one more try at it 

Hobart has been to American tennis, at times, 
what W. E. Lutyens has been to English middle- 


TENNIS 


distance running—he has made it better, though 
not always without a good measure of ill luck 
coming his way. 


Lutyens has won many races, 
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but in some of those that he wanted the most, 
and when he has himself run well up to his best 
form —form, too, that in other years would 
have won—has found himself defeated by a 
record performance. This year, however, Lut- 
yens made his final try at the one-thousani- 
yard record, and although he did not beat that 
mark left by our own invincible Lon Meyers of 
2-142, he broke the English time of Pollock Hill 
by an even second, running it in 2-14%. Perhaps 
this might prove to be Hobart’s year too, if he 
gets back in time to fit himself for the change in 
balls and courts. 


It is one of the very best signs of 
WELCOM- the times to see how gladly the older 

ING athletes are welcoming the perform- 

NEW ances of the coming men. The day 
METHODS of questioning and caviling at meth- 

ods because they produced better per- 
formances has given way to the higher-spirited 
praise of every such attempt. Here is Hugh Bax- 
ter—and how that long blonde youth used toswing 
up in the pole vault! It was then a wonder to 
even his friends. Yes, here is Baxter the veteran 
full of praise for the new method of Clapp, the 
record breaker, giving expression to such a state- 
ment as this: ‘After watching Clapp Iam sure 
that with his style he can clear 11 feet 6 inches 
as easily as I could get over 11 feet in my best 
day.”’ ; 

And what a year it is for the downfall of idols 
and records, to be sure. Fancy Stephen Chase 
watching Kraenzlein running home over the 
high hurdles. See—we all saw—Bremer strug- 
gling along behind the same man in the low 
hurdles. Imagine Bloss, Lou Sheldon and C. B. 
Fry trying to show Prinstein and Newburn how 
to make a broad jump, and then looking in won- 
der at the distance between the take off and the 
break of these newcomers. Watch Woodruff and 
Mitchell fairly writhing in the contest with such 
marks as those set up by McCracken and Flan- 
nagan. Surely youth will have its way every- 
where, and the older ones look on amazed and 
almost incredulous, as did the Englishmen when 
on Manhattan Field W. B. Curtis was measurin z 
that high jump of Sweeney’s. 
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But there is one old man—for his 
A GREAT fiftieth birthday has just been cele 
CRICK brated—W. G. Grace, the giant of 
ETER English cricketers, who has not vet 
been pushed off the stage. And if 
one reads between the lines, he can see how 
the crowd rejoiced when Lilley, on the day of 
the celebration, muffed that fly which W. G 
sent to him on the very start and thus mad 
way for the hero of the day to run up over 
40. Either Lilley or Dame Fortune had some 
regard for the peculiar exigencies of the case, for 
it would have been too bad if the hero of so many 
centuries had, on that day of all days, been caught 
out so early. 


There is more than a hope that the 


THE sentiments voiced in the after-dinner 
AMERICA’S speeches at the annual meeting of the 
CUP Royal Ulster Yacht Club of Belfast 


AGAIN will take on shape and result in a 
challenge for the America’s cup. Bi 

tween the mines and the formation of the Mos- 
quito Fleet, yachting has suffered this season in 
common with other sports, but a challenge of this 
character for 1899 on the heels of a probable 
peace would result in a rejuvenated interest, and 
the matches would go far toward obliterating 
entirely the now nearly forgotten accompani- 
ments of the last races for that cup. 


Meantime the ‘‘Dominion’’—for it 


THE is by that name that the odd boat 
CANADIAN designed by Mr. Duggan as the prob 
‘FREAK’ able Canadian defender of the Sea 


DEFENDER’ wanhaka International Challenge cup 

is to be known—is engaging plenty of 
attention off Pointe Claire. Commodore Ross, of 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, cabled the 
name from England, and the boat in response took 
three out of five of the trial races, even though 
sailed in butone race by her designer. She is one 
of the freaks, indeed, and the accusation of cata- 
maran has plenty of ground, for she is bowed up 
clear of the water in the middle, so that she really 
presents two hulls in the water, and there is day- 
light between looking fore and aft. These odd 
designs in racing machines bring to mind the 
time when a big 
Fair Haven shar- 
pie went down 
East and played 
the mischief with 
the ordinary craft 
in some races un- 
til she was ruled 
out, so the story 
goes. But one can- 
not prevent freaks, 
save by extraordi- 
nary legislation 
any more than one 
can prevent ex- 
aggerated strokes 
and otigging = in 


JANEIRO), BRAZII 





LEAVING THE LEGATION TO PRESENT HIS CREDENTIAL 


2! 
eight-oared shells There was a 
effort was made in one university to prevent 
high strokes in short class races, be t 


was thought that they interfered with the d 
velopment of ‘varsity crew men for a four-mile 


race But a crew rowil il stroke, « trary 
to the desires of the varsity rew mana ! nt 
won the class races; and our men four it at 
Henley that there were I sh crews who could 
reach and hold twenty strokes to the half 

and, if necessary, go perilously up to for re 
the minute and drive their boat through almost 
dead water with a tremendous speed. Hull's 
crew at Yale, in an abnormally long boat and 
with the eight men rigged in pairs, broke harbor 
records, and there is no telling whether a wind 


sail that they tried would not, under certain con 
ditions, have added some speed to the shell. Bil 
liard cues for putters, even croquet mallets, have 
been seen on the links, and the whole history of 
sport, especially in non-traditional America, is 
full of freak devices In football last fall tl 

Cornell team had a trick which they worked 
upon the University of Pennsylvania, in which 
a man actually hid the ball about his person 
while surrounded by his comrades and several 


times escaped for some distance before detectior 
ensued. It is said that the man actually got th 
ball under some part of his jacket. In the days 


when the snap-back could run with the bail, 
Harding of the Yale team used to work the 
lacing of the ball loose until he could get his 
fingers under it, and by this means was able to 


pretend to snap it and still cling to it and run. 
This was finally stopped by cutting off the lac 
ing after drawing it very tightly. A baseball 


bat was once designed, and used for a time, 
through which ran an opening closed at the 
ends, and in this opening a sliding weight of 
lead. Springs and rubber tips in the toes of 
football shoes for drop-kickers have been tried, 
while all sorts of hidden armor are told of for 
the line men of a team. The charge of freak 
construction or device can hardly be made an 
accusation peculiar to the yachtsman 
WALTER CAMP. 


OUR MINISTER TO BRAZII 

FROM a correspondent at Rio de Janeiro we 
learn that the presentation to the President of 
Brazil of Colonel Charles Page Bryan, the new 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotenti 
ary of the United States, was marked by speeches 
of eloquence and earnestness unusual on such 
occasions. A few days later Colonel Bryan gave 
a banquet in honor of General Cerqueira, the 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

On July 4 Colonel Bryan welcomed, in th 
largest available reception salon in Rio, many 
fellow-Americans and others who wished well 
to the United States The attendance was very 
large, and a pleasing incident of the reception 
was the singing of the “Star-Spangled Banner 


by a number of Brazilian ladies, 
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THE TERMS OF PEACE 


. LARGE party in America are stil] 
inclined to say Let us keep to 
our own continent Let us not 


run unknown risks outside. If we go 
crusading about the world we shall get 
into endless difficulties and troubles and 
lose our independence. On the other 
hand, there is another party, and one 
which, if mistaken, acts from high and 
honorable motives, which d clares that 
America must show her perfect bona 
fides and her absolute disinterestedness 


by takin nothing for herself, except 
perhaps the island of Puerto Rico and a 
coaling station in the Philippines 


Considering the strength of these 
two schools of opinion, we be lieve that 
there is some danger hig terms of peace 
being arranged under which Cuba will 
be declared indepen ‘el , and the Philip 
pines be allowed to remain part of the 
Spanish dominions, under some scheme 
of autonomy approved by America. 
These are terms which, of course, Spain 
would favor, and they would also be 
very agreeable to the Continental pow 
ers, Who are extremely jealous of Ameri 
can expansion, and would like to be able 
to say that America had not been per 
mitted by Europe to plunder her enemy. 
As we have suggested, we should our 
selves view peace on these terms with 
the utmost dismay. What would be the 
result? We know by this time some- 
thing of the Cuban insurgents, and it 
cannot be doubted that Cuban ind pend- 
ence would mean a Spanish South Ameri 
can republic, not of the Chilian but of 
the Venezuelan or Nicaraguan type. an- 
chored off the coast of Florida In other 
words, to give Cuba independence woul 
be to hand the island over to civil war. 
Can the Americans find it consistent 
with their duty to do that? They will 
be told, no doubt, that they are ple iged 
to leave Cuba to her fate by the very in 
judicious clause inserted into the joint 
resolution of Congress, We implore 
them not to be bound by words spoken 
rashly and in ignorance. The declara- 
tion was In no sense 
tract, and, considering how different is 
the actual situation from what it ap 
peared to be, the Americans have, in our 
opinion, a complete right to withdraw 
from it. Their position at the end of the 
war will be really very much like that of 
the English in Egypt, and for them, as 
for us, the boldest and most straightfor- 
ward course will be to admit that they 
were rash and ignorant, and that since 
they cannot act up to their declaration 
without ruining the island of Cuba, they 
intend to withdraw it. 


“We sincerely trust that a similar | 


policy will be pursued in the Philippines, 
and that the thousand and more tropical 
islands that form the group will be re- 
tained by America. To allow Spain to 
continue in the islands after what has 
happened would be cruel in a bigh de 

gree, for the Spanish are a most revenge 

ful people, and would treat the men now 
in revolt—men who, no doubt, have com 
mitted many atrocities on the religious 
orders in the Ciiiienine=iltls terrible 
severity However many paper guaran- 
tees were arranged to protect the present 
rebels, we may be perfectly certain that 
in six months there would again be civil 
war in the Philippines. To leave Spain 
any chance of taking her revenge upon 
the Tagals would be contrary to the in- 
terests of humanity. But if Spain is not 
to be reinstated in some form or other, 
what is to happen to the islands? The 
notion of granting such a population 
real independence is absurd. It would 
not be a case of a new Venezuela or 
Nicaragua, but of a new Hayti. The 
alternative handing over the islands 
to Germany or France is, of course, in 
admissible. The Germans keep order, no 
doubt: but their government of colonies 
is by no means of the kind that gives 
them a natural right of reversion in 
tropical plantations. Besides. the Ameri- 
eans did not make war in order to create 
a colonial empire for Germany. The 
handing over of the Philippines to Eng 
land must also be struck out of the list 
of possible alternatives. We do not want 
the islands, and if we did it would not be 
wise to take them. We mean the world 
to realize that our sympathy for, and 
understanding with, America was not 
based upon any expectation of favors to 
come The world must be taught that 
the foundations of the race alliance have 
been laid upon something much stronger 


than self-interest. The only course that 
remains is for America to retain the 
islands under her own direct control. 
That is the only alternative fair to the 


natives and consistent with the duty of 


the United States Spect 
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COLORADO 
TOURS 


Is the title of a new book on 
Colorado, America’s great 
health and pleasure resort. 
The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and contains a valu- 
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ETLY 
ntemporaries, the Chicago Great Western 
laced two royal new trains into service 
and St Paul, green and gold in 
roofs and trucks, and simply 
nteriors. The new trains are Pullman 
built after special designs born in the 


Great Western general offices. The in 
ure mahogany, richly inlaid, and the fur 








cs harmonious carpets and draperies The 
irs of these splendid new limited trains are 
x entirely new and novel under the sun 
e flat ceilings and resemble rooms more 
urs They have high-backed, luxuriously 
ed settees at the ends and in the corners, 
se in the new Grand Pacifie bar, with a 
sany center table, lamp-illumined ith rich 
shades, and surrounded by easy chairs 
» diamond-shaped prismatic-glass 
‘ erthe ancient German style. The 

ir appointments and conver 
in club At the front end 

, With desk and lamp, where 
eket assorting unseen and 
eago Great Western has 

ontemporaries in the introduc 
| trains, but proposes to let 

vy the traveling public 


SCOCLitr’s 


A WEDDING IN AMERICA’S 


Pawnee and Otoe 


RICHEST COMMUNITY 
been visiting the 


= OR a week the 
Indians have 
Osage tribe on their reservation 


in the northeastern corner of the terri- 
tory, and a grand dance and feast have 
been in progress. The feature of the 
encampment, however, was an old-time 
wedding celebration according to Osage 


usages and customs. The contracting 
parties were Paul Red Eagle and Ida 


full-blood members of the 
Osage tribe, the richest people on the 
face of the earth, every member of the 
tribe being worth twenty-five thousand 
dollars in cash in addition to hundreds 
of acres of fine land. 

‘As is the custom, a contract was made 
between the friends and parents of the 
bride and the friends and parents of the 
groom, calling for so many horses for 
the hand of the bride. In this case the 
stipulations called for forty of the finest 
ponies in the tribal reservation. All this 
occurs Without the knowledge or consent 
of the two to be wedded, and not until 


Strikeaxe, 


, the wedding day did the bride know who 


the groom was to be, or the groom know 
what maiden was to be his bride. 

‘Four o'clock in the afternoon was the 
hour for the ceremony, and at the ap- 
pointed time six young men, intimate 
friends of the groom, 
panied by as many young and active 
squaws. <All were prepared for a race. 
The young men lined up side by side, 
while to the front, some thirty steps, the 
squaws were standing in line. Ata dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty yards, 
and near her wigwam, the bride appeared 
on horseback, handsomely and gorgeously 
decorated with all the finery and para- 
phernalia known to the red men, and the 
horse, the finest to be fuund in the tribe's 
herds, was literally covered with gay 
trappings. In the rear of the bride ap- 
peared her mother, also mounted and 
togged out, second only to the bride. 

‘When the mother and daughter were 
within one hundred and fifty yards of 


the waiting line of young bucks and 
squaws they halted, and, at the report 
of the rifle of the bride’s father, they 
inade a wild dash for her. The first 


brave to reach the bride and touch her 
hand received the horse she was seated 
upon. Edward Chouteau, an educated 
young Indian, won the race. Desha 
White Spear, the first squaw to reach 
the bride, became the owner of the beau- 
tiful bridal robe. She put it away for 
her own wedding day, when it will again 
be contested for by racing maidens, The 
race over, the great robes wrapped about 
the bride were spread upon the ground; 
she dismounted, was immediately seized 
by a score of squaws, wrapped up in the 
robes, and bodily carried to the wigwam 
of the groom, in this instance a big farm- 
1o0use, 

“She was carried into the house and 
seated at a large table loaded with food, 
which in quality would have done credit 
to any wedding feast of civilization and 
in quantity surpassed the preparations for 
many a great banquet. The bride once 
seated and surrounded by the maidens, 
the groom appeared and seated himself 


by her side. On this occasion, when 
young Red Eagle appeared, the bride, 


contrary to all precedents, gave him a 
winning smile, and he kissed her. The 
bride and groom ate out of one dish. All 
the relatives, friends and neighbors 
crowded about the table and ate of the 
feast, and good things were carried out 
and distributed to the members of the 
visiting tribes. 

‘In accordance with the custom of the 
tribe, the bridegroom becomes the head 


| of the house for the entire family of the 








bride. The father, in return for the gifts 
of horses, etc., that have been made, 
throws in his entire family, himself in- 
cluded, for the groom to support. In 
doing this, however, he relinquishes to 
the young couple his home, farm ma- 
chinery, stock, etce., and himself and 
wife the reafter live on the bounty of the 


young couple.’—Aansas City Journal. 
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Lone Star Stat 





st progressive tov sts of pine, the 
road prairies, and v ns 

For handsomely lustrated terature, free 
fully deseribing this wonderful country, address 
R. H. Carrington. Eastern Passenger Agent 91 
Broadway, New York E. P. Turne 
General Passenger & Tic Dallas 
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WEEKLY 


half 


your cigar — half the time! Why 
not get the full benefit of what you 
pay for? 


Van Bibber 
Little Cigars 


are excellent little cigars for all ordinary short 
smokes. They are made of the very best im- 
ported whole leaf tobacco and mever vary in 
quality. Any intelligent smoker who will try 
them will adopt them as a part of his smoking 
outfit. 

Ask your them or 
stamps) and 10 of them will be sent, in special 
pocket pouch, by return mail, prepaid, where- 
ever you live. 


H. Exuis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Tobacco Co., 


dealer for send 26c) 


The American Successar 
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TEETH ANo BREATH 
Win EVERY BOTTLE 
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For perfect care of the 
teeth use the perfect, 
the complete dentifrice. 
Sample, 3 cents. Address, Hall & Ruckel, 
P. 0. Box 247, New York City. 
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price 25 cts. All druggists. Sole proprietors Lipp 
Bros., Druggists, Lippman’s Bik,Savannah, 


(whole 
rkers Wanted iii: 
arr ) _ 
A photographs, memorials, etc., fe wr the 
trade, with our oriental colors. Any 


person can do the work, and can easily make fro m $7 
to $10 per week during ie pare hours. Write at 
once for full particulars 

PLY CO., Bultlalo, N. y: 


HOW 





RUPTURE 
IS HEALED. 


| 
ORNS removed quickly and permanently with Abbott's 
East India Corn Paint; s my le application ; no pain. 


AGARA ART SUP. | 
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SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 
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b ESTABLISHED 36 s 
* The Largest Hair Store in America. 


WAVY SWITCHES 
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FOR THE SUMMER 


~ Ne > 

% FEATHER-WEIGHT 
é BANGS & WIGS 
3 Best Fitting & Best Made 
4 HAIR DRESSING 


and MANICURE 


HAIR DYES, HAR TONICS, ROUGES, ETC 


< Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 


L TELEPHONE NO. 1026 18th St 
90 West ldtH Street, Next Door to Macy's, W. Y. 
\w 
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GOLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on 
land, ana is a game that men, women and chil 
dren can play It is now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecuniary 
oInt Of view it is the best game now in America 
t assists the sale of land, and puts value on land 
yractically valueless. It is a good game for ath 
etic young men, for outside of the recreation, in 
the event that they may care to take up the sport 
as professionals, the remuneration is very good 

golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in 
vestigation of every one, and all can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations. Address, 


THE GOLFER, 


Boston, Mass. 
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a large tract of 
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Specialist 8. J. SHERMAN of W East 42d Street, New he “N. c. & Rubber Mf Co. 
York, mails the BOOK on receipt of two stamps : HONS 7 of LEDO, OMIO. Oat tg. =o Bee, 


mr, 






| have 
Hempstead, 


now for sale on 





POLO PONIES 


FOR SALE. 


my farm neal 
L. I., a new carload of 
oughly trained and 
POLO PONIES 
id DRIVING PONIES. 
. JONES, 
Hempstead, L. I. 
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THE MAGIC OF PATRIOTIC MUS 





I¢ THE STAR SPA 


NGLED BANNER 
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Jouwn F Davoen, PRES. 





Sie : AS | the best of all that is 
PET [Pecan good in Life Insurance, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 










The Prudential offers 


Home OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J 











YOUR OWN 
VOICE 


v “e. 
I anything 
k and most 
‘ ver ’ 
It a to 
It is, mu 
R " in 
of 
and 
ai, V i i of 
t Its 


Our Establishment is Manufacturing Head- 
quarters for the World 
GRAPHOPHONES ARE SOLD FOR $10 AND UP 
Write for Catalogue No, 1 


Oolumbia Phenegraph Company, Derrt. No.1 
1157 BroapwaY¥, NEw YORK CrIT¥ 








SARATOGA, 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS, 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


The greatest of American health 
and pleasure resorts are directly 
reached by the through parlor and 
sleeping cars of the New York Cen- 
tral The service by this great 
line is elegant and luxurious in 
every particular, strictly maintain 
ing the apt title bestowed upon it 
of *‘America’s Greatest Railroad 


I \ t 
he a rw 
and rat f tare, send a tw 
tar to George H. Daniels, Ge 
Passenger Agent, Grand Centra 
Sta New York 











Make 82 to $10 a Day selling our Mack- | 
intesh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 


| 
ete.Cat.Free. Ladies’ Supply Co., 3115 Forest Ave.,Chicago | 
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iil, , 
HAYNER’ 5 
SEVEN YEAROLD Cie 

For thirty years 


r+) | we have been dis- 
tilling the best 
Whiskey thatcan 


For Four 
FullQuarts 


Express prepaid 


be made and sell- 





ing it direct to the 
consumer. 


We have thous- 
ands of custom- 
ers in every State 
in the Union and 
want more, there- 
fore we are mak- 
ing the 2. 





















Tie HER ae 0D. 
L ano 1M 

DAYTON OHIO, USA. 

PAYTON, OHIO, U.S-A._ 
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Proposition 

We will send four 
full quart bottles of 
Hayner’s Seven-Year-Old Double Copper Distilled 
Rye for $3.20, express prepaid, shipped in plain 
package, no marks to indicate contents. If net 
found satisfactory whea received, return it at our 
expense and we will return your $3.20. 

Such Whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00, and ours has Hay- 
ner’s 30 years’ reputation behind it. Our 
entire product t goes direct to the consumers, 
who thr 


i ADULTERATION, 
AV ‘OID MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 
If you want Pure Whiskey for medicinal pur- 
poses or otherwise, at the lowest price, 
order it from us. 


References: Any Bank in Dayton, or 
any Commercial Agency. 


HAYNER DISTILLING . 

184 to 190West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 
L oa Ee Ariz., Col., Cal., a Mont., 
Nev. Mex, e., L tah, Wash. Wyo., must 
call for ‘io qts. “ freight, prepaid. 


YO EG 


We guarantee above firm will do as they agree.—Zd, 


TAPE 
WORMS 


“A tape worm eighteen feet long at 
least came on the scene after my taking two 
CASCARETS. This Iam sure has caused my 
bad health for the past three years. Iam still 
taking Cascarets, the only cathartic worthy of 
notice by sensible people."’ 

GEO. W. BOWLES, Baird, Mass 



















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


REGULATE THE UNS 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 0c 
ee CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Bterting Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 313 


NO-TO-BAC fix\ and qvaranteed by al drue- 











‘Love Among the Lions’ 





53.20 


Excess Security to Policy-hold- 


} rupture under the hardest exercise. Call or writ 


STATEMENT 


THE TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident y 
Insurance Company, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. | 

Chartered 18% Stock Life md Accident Insuy 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn,, January 1, 1898. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1.000,000.00 
Assets (Accident Premiums in the 
$22,868,994.16 
19,146,359,04 


hands of Agents not included 


Liabilities, 


OMS; « «+ » & © «© « = Sepeeeeesl2 


July 1, 1898. 
Total Assets (Accident Premiums in 
$24,103,986.67 


the hands of Agents not included 
otal Liabilities, 19,859,291.43 
Excess Security to Policy-ho!d- 

QtS, ». « « & » »« » » Ree 
Paid to Policy-ho!ders since 

1864, . . . . .«  . $35,660,940.19 
Paid to Policy-h re ‘rs Ja 

July, ‘68, Be 1,300,493.68 
Loaned to Policy-holders on 

Policies (Life), . 1,161,705.00 
Life Insurance in Force, 94,646,669.00 

GAINS. 
6 Months—January to July, 1898. 

In Assets, 5. sy $1,234,992.51 
In Surplus (to Policy-holders) 522,060.12 
In Insurance in Force (Life 

Department only), 2,764,459.00 
Increase in Reserves, 705,642.18 
Premiums Received,6 Months, — 2,937,432.77 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
rs ARD V. ng STON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
. LEWIS, om 
bedic il Director and Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 


New YorK OFFice, - - 31 Nassav STREET 


Almost Murdered Me. 





How often we hear people make that remark who 
wear a truss like the one Rove, with iron or steel 
band, an instrument of tortu Come and see us 
and get relief with our IMP ROV ‘ED ELASTIC TRUSS. 
IT CAN BE WORN WITH EASE NIGHT AND DAY, 
THEREBY EFFECTING A PERMANENT AND RADI 
CAL CURE without regard to age of patient. Holds 


for free Catalogue 
IMP ney ED ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
5 Broapway, New York. 


dy in atte partner for Ladies. Examination Free 
Established in New York 16 years. 





THE HISTORY OF A MATRIMONIAI 
By F. ANSTEY, 
Juthor of * The Tint 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY PETER NEWELL 


lbecotn an the next num 


The story as tn Mr. Anste 


Wr. Newell's most charactertsttc tllustrations. 


boy of COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


‘ . fae 
fuentures of a young couple 7 
e married tn a den of lions. 


well contain five or sta 
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